PERIODICAL. 
JUL 11 1955 


MICHIGAN STATE COLLEGE 
deet thing to be decided is the priority of claims that modern state 


on iit land surface. When a country is vast and the population sma!l, the question gf the 
Bicrity of cinisns Hardly arises: but in these small jalands the matter is of extreme urgeney: 


mie any long view of the case there is obviously not an inch of land to spare, and it is an 


on poskerity to misuse a single yard of land—the outrage has heen more than sufficientiy 
ated alreaity.” Sir George Stapledon. 
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NINE ELMS 


inside 


and 


outside 


NINE ELMS FARMILOE’S HARD GLOSS 


The original hard gloss paint, which is very hard 
wearing. It dries with a brilliant enamel-like finish, 
which resists dirt and steam and can be repeatedly 
washed. It’s water-proof, weather-resisting, so is 
equally good inside and out. 


T. & W. FARMILOE LIMITED, WESTMINSTER, S.W.!. TELEPHONE: VICTORIA 4480 


NINE ELMS EMULSION PAINT 


A perfect ready-mixed paint for all new 
plaster. Resistant to alkaline attack, it has 
a wonderful covering power and dries 
in a few hours with a beautiful matt 
finish. All colours are intermixable. 


Also at: 1 Oxford Street, Belfast. 48a Hinckley Road, Leicester. 33 Ebrington Street, Plymouth 
109 Clifton Road, Balsall Heath, Birmingham 14b Rushams Road, Horsham 
Distributors for the North of England and Scotland: Ashley United Industries Ltd., Manchester, Newcastle, Glasgow & Aberdeen 
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ELLIOTT COX & PARTNERS 


Consulting Engineers: 
BYLANDER & WADDELL 


Architects: 


. J. CEARNS LTD. 


ont; actors: 


STEELWORK BY 


REDPATH BROWK 
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Architects are invited to write for the 


suntneen HANDBOOK OF PAINTS & PAINTING PRAC 


THOMAS SMITH AND SON LIMITED 
238-240 WHITECHAPEL ROAD, LONDON, E.!. 
TELEPHONE: BISHOPSGATE 3717-8-9 
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VAL DE TRAVERS ASPHALTE LTD. q 


21-22 OLD BAILEY, LONDON, E.C.4. Phone: CiTy 700) (10 lines) Grams: TRAVERSABLE, CENT, LONDON 
BRANCHES: BIRMINGHAM CANTERBURY EXETER GLASGOW LINCOLN LIVERPOOL + MANCHESTER NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE 
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Suspended below the lighting fittings to 

form a false ceiling it combines attrac- 

tive appearance with perfect light 

diffusion. 

Three components only are necessary 

for the complete ceiling, the 130z. footsquare 
tile, the joiner clip and the hanger assembly. 
Standard prices make estimation easy. Measure 
the ceiling and you know at once just how many 
units you need and what they will cost. 


“Luve-Tile’’ has endless versatility. It’s equally at home as “Luve-Tile’’ is made in translucent 
a decorative feature above an island site or as a complete polystyrene, ultra-lightweight and 
ceiling. Try it vertically, in the form ot a facia panel. available in white, green, pink & blue 


permanent or temporary... in white and pastels... WANDSLITE 
HANDSLITE 


| Measure off ceiling and Fit hanger to brackets and Form ‘doors’ by clipping 4 Swing ‘doors’ into position 
locate hanger positions. adjust to required length. together ‘Luve-Tile’ Units. and check alignment. 


Full installation instructions with each Harris & Sheldon (Electrical) Ltd. 


supply. DESCRIPTIVE LITERATURE and Head Office and Showroom: STAFFORD STREET, BIRMINGHAM, 4. 
PRICE LISTS available from: Telephone: Birmingham CENtral 7101 London PRimrose 0747 Nottingham 53630 


L.G.B. 
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SEE OUR EXHIBIT AT THE BUILDING CENTRE, 26 STORE ST., W.C.1. 


WILLIAM NEWMAN & SONS: Ltd: 


HOSPITAL STREET, BIRMINGHAM 19. Zstaddished over 200-years. 
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THE FRANKI COMPRESSED PILE CO. LTD. * 39 VICTORIA ST LONDON SW1‘ CABLES ‘ FRANKIPILE SOWEST LONDON 


AND IN AUSTRALASIA + BRITISH WEST INDIES + IRAQ + RHODESIA « S. AFRICA 


: 
Use our experience if you have a foundation problem mo ae 
3 
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CLAY TILES — 


for eight centuries 


England’s roof... 


As Agricultural Britain changed to a land of 
industry, new materials, new methods 
supplanted the old and traditional 
crafts began to give way to the 

first stirrings of mass 

production. A new, blacker, 

busier country was born, ruled 

by the new masters of coal and iron. 
The revolution had begun. 

Amongst the few unaffected members 
of the materials aristocracy was the 
clay roofing tile, for nothing—since 
the days of the Normans—has been found 
to take its place . . . for the simple 

reason that there’s no roof like a 

clay tiled roof, 


ACME clay roofing tiles combine the 
traditions and experience of centuries with 
modern manufacture and service. They are 
made from Staffordshire Etruria marls— 
acknowledged to be the best clay in the 
world for tile manufacture. Their colour, 
burnt in at high temperatures is absolutely 
permanent. Their superior strength saves 
on site breakage and maintenance. 

ACME tiles are available, with immediate 
delivery from stock, in a wide range of 
colours with fittings to match. Ask for the 
ACME catalogue, containing much 
valuable technical information. 


ME clay roofing tiles 


ACME M.M. ROOFING TILES 
ACME SANDSTORM ROOFING TILES 
ACME HAND-MADE SANDFACED & ACME REDFLOOR QUARRIES. 


G. H. DOWNING & Co. Ltd. (Dept.C2), Box No. 3, BRAMPTON HILL, NEWCASTLE-UNDER-LYME, Staffs. 
Telephone : Newcastle-under-Lyme 65381 


~ 


Private Residence at Heswall. 


DOWNING'’S range of 
roofing tiles includes :— 
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as the block of flats said 


fo the technical college... 


| 


ARBOMAST Bl 


is the modern mastic based on a blend of drying 
and non-drying oils reinforced with absorbent 
fillers and fibres. It has great powers of adhesion, 
and forms an absolutely watertight seal. Arbomast 


FLATS Don’t look now, but do you know that the hospital up 
the road has leaky windows — and it hasn’t been up 
three years ! 


TECH Is that a fact? 


FLATS One of my tenants went to see a patient there, and she B.1 ne er bleeds into surrounding building material. 
says there are stains and rust marks dribbling down 
the walls. 


TECH My dear, how disgusting. And in a hospital, too! ARBOLITE 
Didn’t the builders know about Arbomast B.1? All my is THE Metal Casement Putty for bonding metal 
four hundred windows are bedded in Arbomast B.1 and to glass. It has proved itself the ideal glazing 


glazed with Arbolite Metal. Casement Putty, and i’ve 


never had a leak anywhere putty on many of the largest building contracts. 


Arbolite has exceptional keying properties and 
forms a tight, tough joint which adds years to 
the life of metal windows. 


FLATS You talk as though glass and metal were the only glazing 
problem. What about buildings like me, where metal 
windows are set in beautiful wood frames? I tell you, 
I'd have had a packet of trouble if my windows were 
not bedded and caulked with Arbomast B.1. 


both are made only by 


Oh, I grant you both are excellent. But surely every 
builder in the land uses one‘or the other, these days. 


ADSHEAD RATCLIFFE 


FLATS You'd be suprised how many still try and get by with AND COMPANY LIMITED ‘i BELPER 
ordinary putty. Well, look at the hospital. DERBY * Tel. Belper 351/2 


My architect would never have allowed that ! ® Full descriptive literature on request. 
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IMPROVED MODERN HEATING APPLIANCES DESERVE BETTER FLUES 


Better flues are achieved with the 


Fineh 


PATENTED 


Throat 


THROAT UNIT 


Unit 


Faulty design at the entrance tu the flue can waste heat, cause smoky fires 
and damage to;surrounds. The Finch Throat Unit overcomes these problems 
by providing 2 smooth, streamlined union between the fire and flue. In this 
way, the smoke column is given extra velocity, down draughts are reduced 
and a protective insulating void is provided between the throat and the 
surround. 

The restriction provided by the unit reduces excessive ventilation in the 
room. Recent practical tests have proved that the installation of the Throat 
Unit actually gives a room-heat conservation figure of 17% plus, over and 
above the saving made by the modern appliance. 

These very practical advantages make the Finch Throat Unit an 
essential part of every fireplace installation. 


a 
THE ORGANIZATION A comprehensive work 
on flue design entitled 


“The Finch Chimney 


Head Office & Works: aces ‘ 

BELVEDERE WORKS, BARKINGSIDE, ESSEX Valentine 8868 (30 lines) | Unit” is avail 
able free on request. 


Showrooms : 
FINCH CORNER, 679/687 EASTERN AVENUE, ILFORD, ESSEX 
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STAMM & PARTNERS LTD. 


MEANS fresh az 
resh air 
When conditions are unbearable yo ind-will™ 
conjure up thoughts of cool and pleasant pe 
The Westair Climatiser will bring these™§ 
thoughts nearer reality. 
It is easily fitted into the windows Of hepic 
offices and public rooms, ane atthe 
touch of a switch, room temperature 
is lowered, moisture removed from 
the atmosphere and cool fresh bps 
been filtered free from dust me. 
and pollen is inffeguged. 
At your finger tips you @ fooling effect 
equivalent to Melting in 24 hours. 
(A larger mod@h aise ayatiable.) 
You will with the 
smart appea@ramaesand high efficiency 
of tha W estair Climatiser. 


ALL ENQUIRIES TO DISTRIBUTION. MANAGERS 


59 ST. MARTIN’S LANE, LONDON, W.C.2. 
Cables : Stamstam London + Telephone: Temple Bar 5383 


Made in Great Britain by 
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The Honeywell-Brown ‘ Aquatrol’ 
System controls the heating of this 
modern sports club. The system 
maintains a substantially constant 
space temperature in the building, 
accommodating any change in out- 
side air temperature. 

Temperature control point and 
inside/outside reset ratio can be 
manually selected at the electronic 
control panel to provide any tem- 
perature level within the span of the 
system, —20° to +225° F. 


THE BASIC ‘AQUATROL’ SYSTEM 


Four simple and robust components 
maintain the required relationship 
between flow temperature in the 
heating circuit and any outside air 
temperature. 

The Outside Air Compensator (a ther- 
mostat) is situated on an outer wall. 
An Immersion Thermostat measures 
water temperature in the mixed flow 
main of the heating circuit. 

The Electronic ‘ Aquatrol’ Panel con- 
tains components which co-ordinate 
signals from both thermostats and 
regulate the action of valve motor 
control relays. 

A Modulating, Motorised, 3-way Valve, 
located on boiler flow and by-pass, is 
positioned by the control relays to 
provide the correct flow temperature 
as a continuous function of outside 
air temperature. 


ELECTRONIC PANEL 


OUTDOOR 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE | 
HOSPITAL SPORTS CLUB 
INSTALL THE 


HONEYWELL-BROWN -AQUATROL’ SYSTEM 


HOT WATER SUPPLY 


The ‘ Aquatrol’ panel receives sig- 
nals from an immersion thermostat 
situated in the secondary flow from 
the calorifier. The panel then 
positions a modulating motorised 
valve on the primary water supply to 
the calorifier, thus mzintaining a 
substantially constant temperature 
of water for baths, showers, etc. 
The temperature control point is 
manually established at the Panel 
within the span —20° to +225° F. 
Honeywell-Brown Ltd, 1 Wadsworth 
Road, Perivale, Greenford, Middlesex. 
Sales Offices located in the principal 
cities of Britain and throughout 
Europe. 

With acknowledgments to : 

The University College Hospital 
authorities; Messrs. Clutton, Char- 
tered Surveyors: and Messrs, G. N. 
Haden & Sons Ltd., Heating & Ven- 
tilating Engineers. 


ell 


Honeyw 


BROWN *NSTRUMENTS 


iam, 


Top left: Outdoor Compensator 
(northern aspect). 

Bottom right: Immersion Thermo- 
stat (mixed flow main). 


‘ Aquatrol’ Panels (heating and hot 
water service). 


Modulating Valve (hot water service 
primary supply). 


Modulating 3-way valve ( 
and by-pass). 
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\Modulux designed\fire resisting ceilings 


No other material can fill the role of ASBESTOLUX in 


Dry Construction. Ceilings designed on the ‘‘ Modulux” 
principle exactly suit the requirements of the new 


methods, being easily fitted and removed—end providing 
up to 2 hours’ protection to structural steelwork. 


Here are the benefits . . . Compliance with bye-laws 
relating to schools, hospitals, department stores, flats 
and office blocks . . . Reduction of building costs: no } 
need to encase beams . . . Rapid installation of 
services above ceilings: panels are removable, yet 

rigid and permanent when in place, because the 

board is completely inert and inorganic. ee 
Data Sheet A.S.2 gives fixing and other details for gi 
steel framed multi-storey buildings where distances 

between beams necessitate subsidiary grids for 

panel suspension. Data Sheet A.S.3 is related toa 
40-inch planning module. Write for your copies. 


“‘Asbestolux”’ ceiling at the Chaddesden 
Secondary Modern School, Derby. (40" module) 


Architects: Architects Co-Partnership 


& 
THE CAPE ASBESTOS COMPANY LIMITED 
114-116 PARK STREET, LONDON, W.1 Tel: GROsvenor 6022 


Eagle Buildings, 217 Bothwell Street, Glasgow. C.2. Tel: Central 2175 


AND AT Blackfriars House, Parsonage, Manchester 3. Tel: Blackfriars 9355/6 
246a Corporation St. Birmingham 4. Tel: Central 8168 
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Banister, 


Walton 


build 


BANISTER, WALTON & COMPANY LTD, 
STRUCTURAL STEEL 
Riveted - Welded 


LONDON MANCHESTER BIRMINGHAM 
MCN 3210 


¥ 
¢ 
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If you have already seen our “ Special Colour ay 

Range for Architects’’, your choice of colours i a 
and colour combinations will certainly have been = : 

stimulated. But if, for some particular contract, : 
you are still in doubt and have a special colour 
in mind, we shall be pleased to mix any 

ihade within reason, free of extra charge, e a 


in MASOPAR Alkyd Enamel or in Emulsion Paint. Pa 


th ornley When you are engaged on the construction of schools, 
hospitals and similar buildings, you will 

find the Joseph Mason service uncommonly helpful 
at every stage, from original specification 


to inspection of progress on site. 


MASOPAR Alkyd Enamels ‘ MASOTEX Emulsion Paints 


v 


joseph paints 


j 


As the “* Architects Special JOSEPH MASON AND COMPANY LIMITED : DERBY ry 


Colour Range is available only 
to established Architects, please apply 
for your copy on your official 


letter heading. 


MANUFACTURERS OF VERY GOOD PAINTS SINCE 1800 a8 
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Royal Festival Hall carpets 
were designed by the 
Architect to the London 
County Council and staff 


of movement in the decor... 


The main carpet was designed exclusively 
for the Festival Hall, and provides an 
overall pattern that runs easily in any 
direction. The pattern, which is white 
on grey-green, is picked up by lines on 
the staircase treads so that there is con- 
tinuity between the various floor levels. 
For the lower restaurant the carpet de- 
sign is red on black, giving the warmth 
in keeping with the more intimate 
atmosphere. Throughout the building the 
sense of space and fluidity achieved by 
the open or glazed internal walls has been 
effectively maintained in the carpeting. 
Carpets are a vital part of every decor- 
ative scheme. Careful selection of the 


—in keeping with the feeling 


arpets in the public eye 


3 Royal Festival Hall 
South Bank, London 


right carpet provides the essential stabil- 
ity against which the Architect’s design 
and choice of furniture are seen to full 
advantage. A carpet’s wearing qualities 
are a vital factor, too; andif heavy traffic 
is expected it is important to choose an 
all-wool British Carpet, woven by crafts- 
men. The deep resilient pile of such a 
carpet will play its vital part in the decor 
through many years of hard wear. 


CHOOSE 
BRITISH CARPETS THAT 
CARRY THIS LABEL 


BEST OF ALL 
CHOOSE ALL WOOL CARPETS 


British Carpets Promotion Council, Dorland House, 
18-20 Regent Street, London, S.W.1 TRAfalgar 4651-4658 
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BALANCED HEAT 


Gulf Panel Radiators provide the perfect balance of radiation and 
convection to ensure the highest standard of heat comfort coupled 
with efficiency of operation and maximum fuel economy. 

An Associate Company supplies: Oil-filled Radiators for Electric (off peak), Gas 
and Paraffin Operation, Domestic Boilers, Electric Warm Air Heaters, Electric 
Bed Sheets, Gas and Electric Towel Rails, Room Thermometers and Temperature 
Controls, Cylinder Jackets and Insulation Materials, “‘ Hurdapta”’ Fires, Weather- 
stripping and Draughtproofing. 


COLUMN & PANEL TYPES IN ANY LENGTH & IN CUR 


LIGHT IN WEIGHT 
(Ideal for wall fixing) 


EASY TO PAINT, 
CLEAN & KEEP CLEAN 


LESS 
ECONOMICAL TO FIX 
FROSTPROOF 


MORE RESPONSIVE TO 
THERMOSTATIC CONTROL 


Gulf long life Radiators are available in a 
wide range of Column and Wall Panel types, 
in any length and in curved and angled form. 
Gulf specialize in producing radiators for 
unusual and exacting requirements. Gulf are 
installed throughout the country and in the 
largest building built since the war. 


Gulf 5 column Radiator used on lower landing of one of the stairways at Kidbrooke Secondary School. 
@) G J L 


LONG LIFE RADIATORS 
GULF RADIATORS LTD., PENARTH RD., CARDIFF 
Tel.: 20591 /2 


London Office and Showrooms: 
229 Regent Street, London, W.|I Tel.: REGent 1051/6 


A section of the assembly hall at Kidbrooke 
Secondary School showing the extra long 
panel radiators used in the gallery and below, 
on the main floor, where panel radiators are 
shown used as convectors. 
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The New ‘invertrunking’ 
. by Mazda 


Supports conventional ceiling boards in suspended ceiling. 


Flush on surface of primary ceiling with 
shall! ow plaster cove. 


} | 


In conjunction with expanded metal for 
deep coves. 


This new extruded aluminium cable-conduit has been 
designed to carry lighting fittings, electrical fixtures and 
cables. It supports ceiling boards, and can be built into 
structural ceilings. 


Wiring can be laid in the Invertrunking after the ceiling 
is in position — even after it is decorated — and easily 
altered from time to time. 


Invertrunking is jointed by aluminium channel sections, 
and there are Angle, Tee and Crossover pieces. 


Literature on application. 


Wiring features 

New ‘Parablock’ connector permits rearrangement of 
lighting layout and changes of fitting, without altering main 
circuit wiring. 


% Special }” conduit Tee bolts support lights and other 
fittings, directly or on chain or conduit. 


% Takes any Mazda fluorescent or tungsten lighting fitting and 
; other electrical equipment, such as clocks, loudspeakers, etc., ; 
provided with }” conduit fixing. Mazda F1160 


* Invertrunking’ is a Registered Trade Mark (Patent App. No. 34581/53) Fluorescent Fitting with Invertrunking. 


| Mazda lamps stay brighter longer 


THE BRITISH THOMSON-HOUSTON CO. LTD., Crown House, Aldwych, London, W.C.2. 
(Member of the A.E.I. Group of Companies) M4563 


Associated Asphalt Co. Ltd. 

Bolton & Hayes Ltd. 

oe Stone Concrete & Asphalt 
‘o 

William Srigss & Sons Ltd. 


Cambridge Asphalte Co. L' 

J. Dunlop & Co. (Asphalt ‘ta. 
Durable Asphaite Co. Ltd. 

Durastic Ltd. 

Excel Asphalte Co. Ltd. 

Faldo Asphalte Co. Ltd. 

Field & Palmer Ltd. 

‘Flexi-Mastic’ Roofs & Asphalts Ltd. 
R. J. Goddard & Co. Ltd. 

John Hadfield & Sons Ltd. 


The British & Natural Co. 


The Association has a nation-wide membership, made up of the following:— 


Improved Asphalte Co. Ltd. 

W. H. Keys Ltd. 

Natural Rock Asphalte Ltd. 

Northern Asphalt & Roofing Works 
Co. Ltd. 

Oxford Asphalt Co. 

C. Pasini (Ipswich) Ltd. 

Permanite Ltd. 

The Rock Asphalte Co. Ltd. 

The Scottish Speedwell Co. Ltd. 

Charles Seagle 

H. V. Smith & Co. Ltd. 

J. Taylor & Sons  esteierd Ltd. 

Wm. Townson & Sons Ltd. 

W. G. Walker & Co. (Ayr) Lt 

W. G. Walker & Sons (dlaburgh) Led. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF MASTER ASPHALTERS 


202 BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2 ESTABLISHED 1933 


Tel.: Avenue 8484 
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WATCHING YOUR INTERESTS... 


@ 
ty 
lo 


We turned to stone for the evidence 

| which would explain why it seemed impossible 
to decorate successfully a certain building 
in the North. Our Technical Advice Bureau 
removed a small piece of masonry, took it 
back to the laboratories and subjected it to an 
exhaustive series of physical and 
chemical tests. Eventually the cause of the 

y ° trouble was elicited, the correct 

5 treatment prescribed, and successful 

redecoration carried out with 

4 Blundell Paints. Such instances are 

ore. by no means isolated and we are happy 
to offer our co-operation on any 

problems of redecoration— 

practical or theoretical—which you 


may happen to encounter. 


? We shall be pleased to give you fuller 
information about 

Py PAMMASTIC—and its notable 
complementaries, PAMMEL— 
the luxury gloss enamel, and 
PAMMELETTE—Blundell’s 
superfine eggshell enamel. 


The day he discovers PAMMASTIC is a 
memorable one for any architect or interior decorator. 
PAMMASTIC—Blundell’s Plastic Emulsion Coating 
possesses remarkable characteristics which have been proved 
beyond doubt in practice. It has a delightful matt texture and 
needs no undercoat on a great variety of surfaces. It dries in 
an hour, is suitable for interior and exterior use and can 

be washed or scrubbed repeatedly. 


q BLUNDELL paints 


For full technical details, please write to: 
Blundell, Spence & Co. Ltd. 9 Upper Thames Street, London E.C.4 Makers of paints since 1811 
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Wall Brackets 


These are a few of the many brackets 
readily available from our standard 
ranges; in most instances there is a choice 
of shade assemblies and there are, of oe 
course, a variety of ceiling and | a 
pendant fittings which can be used in j 
conjunction with these when desired. 


TROUGHTON & YOUNG (Lighting) LTD. 


The Lighting Centre a 
143 Knightsbridge, London, S.W.1 
Tel: Kensington 3444 


also at 46 Rodney Street, Liverpool 1 


Manufacturers of Ultralux, Versalite, Tubalux and Mondolite lighting fittings ‘ 
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K itchens planned to perfection 


Wether old kitchens are being refitted 
or new ones designed from scratch, architects find 
that a word with Radiation helps them to give 
their clients the most up-to-date answer to the 
problem. Radiation are specialists at providing 
the right Large Cooking Equipment in the best 
possible working positions. 


Whatever the kitchen being planned, the new Stratford Range— 
illustrated here—copes capably with all general cooking. It can be 


fitted into a wall or centre layout, with as many units as the 


catering demands. It’s easy to clean, has a Regulo control oven, 


large boiling burners, and vitreous enamel finish. 


THE TWO DIFFERENT MODELS 
OF THE STRATFORD RANGE HAVE THESE OVERALL DIMENSIONS 
WIDTH HEIGHT DEPTH 
No. 5127 27” 36” 311’ 
No. 5136 36” 36” 
A grill can be supplied instead of some of the boiling burners at a 
small extra cost. 


Radiation 


GROUP SALES LTD 


LARGE APPARATUS 
DIVISION 


Please consult us on all large cooking problems 


WE OFFER THE BEST ADVICE WITHOUT OBLIGATION 


Just write to: 
RADIATION GROUP SALES LTD., DEPT.L.C.C:7 STRATFORD PLACE, LONDON, W.1 MAYfair 6462 Grams: Radicentre, Wesdo, London 
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MAN AND METALS 19TH CENTURY 


The nineteenth century genius for design was combined with extensive development of the use of metals in construction. 
The elegance of cast iron structures was a notable feature of the mid-century when aluminium was little more than a 
laboratory curiosity. In this, the centenary year of its first production, aluminium is second only to steel 

i. as an industrial metal in volume of consumption. Its wide range of architectural and structural applications 
has been a most significant factor in the development of this light, strong, durable and attractive metal. 


THE 


NORFOLK HOUSE ST JAMES’S SQUARE LONDON SWl 
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For brilliant contrast ; 

or subtle harmony—we invite you 
to rehearse your schemes 

at your leisure in the 


Sanderson showrooms. 


SANDERSON 


OF BERNERS STREET 


wallpapers [A 
and fabrics 


SHOWROOMS: 
52-53 BERNERS STREET, LONDON, W.I. 


AND AT LEEDS, GLASGOW, EDINBURGH, EXETER, SOUTHAMPTON AND BIRMINGHAM. 
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SHANKS & CO., LTD., TUBAL WORKS, BARRHEAD, SCOTLAND 


& 
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Wave your copy Specifying Paint’ 
File? tt contains @ series of leaflets on the 
Protection and Decoration of ous types of gurlaces, 
together with specications cated colewr schemes. 
A complete copy will be despx: co you om application. 


(INDESTRUCTIBLE PAINT COMPANY LIMITED 


Chesterfield Gardens Curzon Street London » Wil Grosvencr 
BRANCHES AT: NOTTINGHAM, MA™  HESTER, GLASGOW, CARDIFF 
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TIMBER 
CLIMBS 


Photo by courtesy of 
Summerbell Roof Structures 
of Los Angeles, U.S.A. 


This is claimed to be the highest timber structure in the world, 
a 357’ high tower of glued laminated timber construction, one of two 
built in California for the U.S. Navy Ordnance Department. 
An O.E.E.C. Report on “Glued Laminated Timber 
Construction” written following a mission to the U.S.A. 

has recently been published, and can be obtained 

from H.M. Stationery Office, price 8/-. The Report, 

of value to designers and manufacturers interested in the great 
structural and architectural possibilities of laminated 

timber, deals with the technology of laminating, design 
principles, desirable specifications, quantitative data required 
for design, and estimates of cost. 


ISSUED BY THE TIMBER DEVELOPMENT ASSOCIATION LIMITED, 21 COLLEGE HILL, LONDON, E.C.4, AND BRANCHES THROUGHOUT THE COUNTRY 
To 75 
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The Sapphire ‘20” Balanced Flue Gas 
Space Heater is the result of British 
scientific research and development in- 
the field of gas utilization. 

Here is the complete answer to modern 


requirements of maximum efficiency ; 
warm, fresh air, unpolluted by products 
of combustion, plus the highest possible 
safety factor. 


*, A 


Registered Trade Mark Fully Patented 


Full data upon request to Sole Licénsees :— 


-PENFOLD & COMPANY L 
LLIAM SUGG & COMPANY LIMITED 
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Now that the ‘ austerity era’ is on the 

wane, fine craftsmanship is resuming its 

rightful place in the world of building, and 

well designed metalwork is once again figuring 
prominently in architects’ plans. At 
Gardiner’s of Bristol, Ernie Flook has been 
engaged in architectural metalwork for 36 years. 
The craftsmanship with which he interprets 

the architect’s or artist’s designs is second nature 
to him. The inborn skill and experience of 
Ernie and his colleagues is a traditional part 


of Gardiner Service — you may not find such a group 


of craftsmen anywhere else in the world — and 


architectural metalwork entrusted to them will receive 
the care it deserves. Our Technical Advisory Department 


is always available, do not hesitate to use it. 


a Wrought Iron Signs ———- Counter Grills Door Furniture 


GARDINER 


Gardiner, Sons & Co. Ltd., Midland Works, Willway Street, St. Philip’s, Bristol 2, and 8 William IV Street, Strand, London W.C.2 
Mew 
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What’s £oing on here? 


The above illustration could suggest a number of things; perhaps 

a plantation in its early stages or even a cemetery for pets. It is 
in fact, a stage in the laying of copper to a shallow-pitched roof 

with the clips firmly anchored to the decking. 


Braby have, for more than a century, been the leading specialists in Copper 
Roofing and examples of their work are to be seen on many Cathedrals, 
Churches, Public Buildings, Colleges, Factories, Docks, etc. 
The Braby Technical Staff is always available for consultation on questions of 
Copper, Aluminium or Zinc Roofing. 


FREDERICK BRABY & COMPANY LIMITED 
Head Office: 352 364 EUSTON ROAD, LONDON, N.W.1. TELEPHONE: EUSton 3456 
OTHER FACTORIES AT: London Works, Thames Road, Crayford, Kent. TELEPHONE: Bexleyheath 7777 

Ida Works, Deptford, Loné:n, S.E.8. TELEPHONE: TIDeway 1234 
Havelock Works, Aintree, Liverpool, 10. TELEPHONE: Aintree 1721 

Eclipse Works, Petershill Road, Glasgow, N. TELEPHONE: Springburn 5151 

Ashton Gate Works, Bristol, 3. TELEPHONE: Bristol 64041. And Falkirk 

OTHER OFFICES: 110 Cannon Street, London, E.C.4 (Export). TELEPHONE: MANsion House 6034 
Queen’ 26509 


's Bi 10 Royal Avenue, Belfast. TELEPHONE: Belfast 
Plymouth. TELEPHONE: 62261 
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GLOSS 


When deciding upon his oil paint or distemper every architect takes 
into consideration not only the cost and desired finish, but also the 
conditions which the material will have to withstand after application. EGG SHELL 
His specification indicates that hs DISTEMPER SHALL BE SOFT 
OIL BOUND OR OIL FREE and his Oil Paint FLAT—EGGSHELL 


GLOSS—GLOSS, ENAMEL or to offer resistance to certain conditions. D i E | 
With Emulsions it is just as important and beneficial to be specific. ty e 
A P.V.A. EMULSION PAINT can be manufuctured as an INTERIOR 


OR EXTERIOR FINISH, as 2 DISTEMPER TYPE—FLAT—SHEEN 
—EGGSHELL GLOSS—GLOSS—OR GLAZE. 


SPECIFY THE TYPE 
AND FINISH WHEN 


With such a range covering a variety of finishes—none of which exceed a 

three-coat specification — normally two—the architect can obtain all the 
advantages of this type of paint under practically any set condition, : 
INCLUDING KITCHENS & BATHROOMS. We shall be pleased to 
We were the first Company in the world to commercially produce P.V.A. assist you. 

Emulsion Paints and we have not only carried out continual research since Available in the Mun- 


sell (Archrome) Range, 


1946—we have 9 years’ practical experience under nearly all site conditions. 
and 40 Standard Shades. 


WINN 


LONDON SALES OFFICE: 44 SEYMOUR PLACE, LONDON, W.I. (Paddington 2271/2). 


London Depot: 248, Lillie Road, Fulham, S.W.6. (Fulham 8391) Norfolk Sales: 
Kent Depot: Salisbury Road, Princes Road, Dartford. (Dartford 2922/3) | NorfolkDepot: f * Thorpe End, Great Plumstead, Norwich. (Norwich 33357) 
saree’ Dopet, Sydenham Road, Guildford. (Guildford 66251) Bristol Depot, 80» Bell Hill Road, St. Georges, Bristol, 5. (Bristol 74971) 
Hants Sales: 28, The Polygon, Southampton. (Southampton 22957) Leeds Sales: 
Hants Depot: 65, Shirley Road, Southampton. (Southampton 72371) Leeds Depot: Hanover House, Hanover Street, Leeds, 3. (Leeds 2365!) 
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Some painting jobs are tricky when it comes to colour choice. 
It is often difficult to say that a colour selected from a card will 
be right on site. Colours may vary when exposed to northern, 
southern, eastern and western aspects. Artificial lighting too, 
affects the hue, as does the nature of the surface. In cases of this 
kind Robbialac Colorizer Paints offer the Architect an unusual 
facility, for the decorator can obtain a small quantity of any one 
of the 999 colours in Colorizer Super Gloss Enamel, Eggshell 
Enamel or Suede Finish, and paint out a test panel. Should the 
colour fail to meet the requirement, the decorator can quickly 
acquire a different shade. Once the colour is approved the bulk 
supply of paint may be readily obtained, saving valuable time and 
promoting the perfect use of paint-colour. 


The Architectural Bureau 


of Jenson & Nicholson Ltd. offers a complete ' 
colour advisory service and will co-operate | 

with executives and contractors if desired. A OXFORD UNIVERSITY—DEPARTMENT OF PHYSIOLOGY. This Lab- 
brochure on Robbialac Colorizer Paints and oratory was painted with Robbialac Colorizer Paints. When the 
their possibilities, especially written for time comes to repaint or touch up there will be no difficulty in 
architects, is available on request. matching the original colours exactly. 


ROBBIALAC PAINTS 


JENSON & NICHOLSON LTD., DEPT. 4.R.6, 36 ST. JAMES’ ST., LONDON, S.W.1. HYDe Park 6060 
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Into the construction of the Turbo 
Alternator Shop for the General Electric 
Company Ltd., Birmingham, went 2,000 
tons of structural steel — designed, 
fabricated and erected by Boulton & Paul. 
The building, 525 ft. long by 100 ft. wide, 
accommodates two overhead cranes each of 
100 tons lifting capacity which can be used 
in tandem to lift 200 tons. The crane rails 
are 60 ft. above floor level. 


WHEN THE STRUCTURAL STEEL iS BY IT’S A FIRST CLASS JOB 


NORWICH - LONDON - BIRMINGHAM 


Es 
teelwork for I 
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WITH UNISTRUT 
AND IMAGINATION YOU BUILD IT 
BETTER AT LOWER COST 


TO BUILD WITH 


Unistrut Channel with | “ Unistrut Locking Nut 
continuous slot. with serrated grooves. 


Rounded edges of per- 

; haped inturned ed * bi ‘ mit easy insertion. Spring 

take = Nut any- | (your third hand) holds Acsomble ficting. Nut and 
“Unistrut | Channel for positive loca- cma," in plate for the spanner, 


Typical UNISTRUT fittings 


Heavy duty bar stock rack, P1000 construction. Instantly adjustable and “ s Roller Pipe 


re-usable. 


Cable, Pipe and 
Conduit Clamps. 


UNISTRUT- the new answer to old problems, frame, 


Time Card installation. Neat appearance, rigid construction, With rack, suspend : : 
suspend, support all electrical and mechanical 
Unistrut the fluorescent lighting problem is solved too ! equipment, the quicker and easier Unistrut way. It’s 
cheaper, too. 


ALL - PURPOSE 


UNISTRUT bi of 


Unistrut concrete inserts, Pipe clamps and metal framing in tunnel piping LTD. 
installation. Dept. (U2/AR2) 44 CANNON STREET 
LONDON, E.C.4 Tel: CiTy 4477 (12 lines) 
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(Architect & Building News photograph) 


going fast—all over the world! 


Gibraltar’s new hospital to have Wallspan walls 


Gibraltar is not all solid rock! In fact, when planning the new Colonial Hospital, it was 

found that the load-bearing rock stratum was at a much greater depth than had been supposed. 
As site restrictions dictate a multi-story building, a light structure is imperative—especially 

as part of the hospital has to rest on piles with a road running underneath. 

Architects Covell & Matthews, F/A.R.1.B.A., A.M.P.T.1., 

have specified Wallspan as part of their solution to this 
problem. The all-aluminium construction of the Wallspan grid 
and the lightness of the infilling panels cut the dead weight 

of the walls to a minimum. And Wallspan’s versatility 

makes it easier to incorporate the special 

sun-baffle design and blindbox installation shown in this detail. 
The new hospital is being erected in stages on the site as 

the old one is pulled down, stage 1 being the Children’s 
Extension in the left foreground of the photograph. 

The speed at which the Wallspan walls are completed 

will help to minimize the disturbance to normal 

hospital routine that the changeover will entail. 


W ALLSPAN curtain walling - RELIANCE WORKS - CHESTER 
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ASBESTOS CEMENT 


“major six” 


CORRUGATED SHEETS 


Setting a new high standard in roofing materials, 


MAJOR SIX Sheeting provides increased covering 


capacity and improved side lap. 


incorporates an 


MAJOR SIX does not warp or crack—dependable protection 


ensured in varying climatic conditions. 


We would like to send you detailed technical literature and full information.’ 


Will you ’phone or write today? 


ARTILLERY HOUSE 
ARTILLERY ROW, S.W.|! 


Telephone: ABBey 3081-2-3-4 
Telegrams: London Office: ‘*Atlastonco Sowest’’ 


Works at MELDRETH * GREENHITHE * STROOD * CAMBRIDGE * PARK ROYAL (LONDON) * SHORNE * WING ¢ RYE (SUSSEX) 
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| Of Special 


4rchitects: Messrs. DAVIS & EMANUEL, London. 


Fire Escape 
STAIRS & BALCONIES 


Haywards Balconies and Fire Escape Stairs at the Yarrow Home, Broadstairs, Kent 
(photograph by permission of the Board of Governors of Westminster Hospital, 
London). 


Special attention is drawn to the successful masking of supporting steelwork achieved 
HAYWARDS BRANCHES by adaptation to the existing structure. The Balconies and Stairs can, of course, be 


BIRMINGHAM Central 5242 picked out on close scrutiny, but they do not materially detract from the good 
BELFAST Belfast 53580 appearance of the imposing elevation. 


BRISTOL Bitton 2236 


HAYWARDS BUILDING SPECIALITIES 
CARDIFF Cardiff 20756 


CHANNEL | Jersey Central 1837 include 
DUBLIN Dublin 372363 REFORM ROOF-GLAZING, LANTERN LIGHTS, ETC. 


GLASGOW Pollok 2553 CRETE-O-LUX AND IRON FRAMED LENS LIGHTS 
LEEDS Leeds 25944 METAL WINDOWS - LAYLIGHTS 
MANCHESTER Ardwick 4076 STEEL FIRE-RESISTING DOORS 


NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE 
me BALUSTRADES, VENTILATORS, ETC. 


Your enquiries for any Haywards Specialities will be welcomed. 


HAYWARDS LTD. UNION STREET LONDON 3.6.4. 


TELEPHONE: WATERLOO 6035 (PRIVATE BRANCH EXCHANGE). 
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HOT-DIP GALVANIZED 


WINDOWS 


famous for quality since 1818 
and the new 


WINDOGRID 


system of. continuous fenestration 
CATALOGUE NOS. 260, 284 & 295 


PATENT GLAZING 


lead-clothed steel or aluminium 


glazing bars 


CATALOGUE NOS. 255 & 268 


GEARING 
for the control of all types of 


windows, doors & ventilators 
CATALOGUE NOS. 267, 281 & 298 


DOOR FRAMES 


in standard sizes for wood doors 
CATALOGUE NOS. 254 & 284 


HENRY HOPE & SONS LTD 
Smethwick, Birmingham & 17 Berners St., London, W.1 
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r / P = U P SEATING is a speciality 


of Cox. These pictures illustrate just two of the 
many types made by them. 

Above is shown the seating supplied for the 
auditorium of the Royal Festival Hall: on the 
right a new style of inexpensive tip-up seating 
which can be supplied either in portable form 
or for permanent floor-fixing. 


Full particulars and catalogues on request. 


COX & CO. (WATFORD) LTD. WATFORD-BY-PASS, WATFORD, HERTS. Telephone: WATFORD 5631 
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For high class 
Decorative 


Nature in its most freakish form. An 
extremely rare example of Honduras 
mahogany veneer. This exceptional 


figure is known as Apple and Snail. 


THE FOREMOST NAME IN TIMBER 


Liverpool Office: 87, Lord Street. Tel.: Central 7576 


4. GLIKSTEN & SON LIMITED, Carpenters Road, London, E.15. Tel.: AMHerst 3300. 
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available 
LOWER 
PRICES 


Members of the % Metal Window Association 


STEEL DOOR FRAMES 


Hitherto, the standard range of Beacon Steel Door 
Frames have been made of 16g steel sheet. Following 
the news that most of the larger American Door Frame 
Manufacturers had changed over to 18g steel, we have 
carried out a series of experiments both in our Research 
Laboratories and on a building site, to discover whether 
the lighter gauges would be suitable for use in this 
country. 


These experiments have shown that the lighter frames 
are of ample strength, and experience both in transport 
and “building in” have satisfied us that they are not 
liable to distortion during erection. 


We, therefore, offer a complete range of 18g Door 
Frames identical in all other respects with our 16g range, 
at lower prices. 


JOHN THOMPSON BEACON WINDOWS LIMITED 


WOLVERHAMPTON 
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WHAT IS YOUR CHOICE OF CONSTRUCTION? 


/ RIVETED 


Structure for 300 ft. Span Transporter Crane. 
Manufactured to the order of Mitchell Engineering LJ. 


\ 
WALES 


Whatever your choice 
our Technical, Production and Erection 


Staffs with their long experience of all 
3 types of structure are at your service. Welded Transit Shed for British Transport Commission. 


WRIGHT, ANDERSON & CO. LTD. 


CONSTRUCTIONAL ENGINEERS & BRIDGE BUILDERS. G.P.0. BOX 2, GATESHEAD, 8, CO. DURHAM 
Telephone: Gateshead 72246 (3 lines) Telegrams: ‘‘Construct Gateshead”’ 
London Technical Offices: Regent House, Kingsway, W.C.2. Telephone: HOLborn 981! 
CONTRACTORS TO GOVERNMENT DEPARTMENTS, N.C.B., BRITISH RAILWAYS, N.G.B., CROWN AGENTS FOR OVERSEAS GOVERNMENTS AND ADMINISTRATIONS 


xlvi 


Storage Shed—Quayside, Newcastle on Tyne. 
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In seeking a theme for a series of features on flooring as an 
integral element of interior design, the manufacturers of 
Semastic Tiles commissioned Sir Hugh Casson to make his 
recommendations. 


He proposed that a number of leading designers be given 
the opportunity to express their views on this matter by 
designing floors for a number of imaginary projects which he 
himself would suggest by way of initial plans and briefings. 
He has, therefore, in association with these designers, prepared 


plans for : an Airport Waiting Lounge 


a Youth Hostel Dayroom - a Works Canteen - a Restaurant 
a Clinic - a School Entrance Hall 


Kach of the six designers selected has been invited to choose 
one of these projects and to consider it from the aspect of 
floor-design in order to deraonstrate the scope of Semastic 


fresh views on flooring 


and edited by 


expressed by 


OLIVER COX (in this issue) 
FELLO ATKINSON 

HUMPHREY SPENDER 
FH.K. HENRION 
PRUNELLA CLOUGH 
LAURENCE SCARFE 


Sir Hugh Casson m.a., 


Decorative and Vinyl! Asbestos Tiles. The materials which 
may be used are as follows: 
Semastic Tiles: Decorative and Vinylex grades. These are 
thermo-plastic, resin-bonded tiles which are available in a 
very attractive colour range, in plain and marbled finishes. 
By cutting to shape and by contrasting and blending colours, 
design possibilities are virtually unlimited. 

Vinyl Asbestos grade. One of the latest developments in floor 
surfacing, Vinyl Asbestos Tiles are designed to combine the 
greatest visual appeal with years of faultless service. In 
devising the balanced range of nineteen colours there has been 
close collaboration with the British Colour Council. 


THE PROBLEM AS SET TO OLIVER COX 


Lhe floor of an Entrance Hall to a new Infant School in a suburban or 
ral neighbourhood is to be designed, and the terms of reference are as 
lows: 

The hall will be rectangular in plan, extended visually by fully glazed 
rs facing to the outside and along the corridors of the school. (b) The 
‘ure and function of the hall is such that it will be used constantly by 
tors, parents, staff and children. Hence, it must extend an atmosphere 
velcome that will be suitable to both child and adult. (c) Preference will 

‘ siven to the bold use of simple shapes and strong, clean colours. 
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Oliver Cox 


SCHOOL 
ENTRANCE HALL 


The area chosen is the Entrance Hall to an 
Infant School—an area between eight and 


nine feet high and some twenty-five feet — 


square in extent. This hall is used by chil- 
dren, teachers and visitors. The classrooms, 
with cloakrooms in the corridor itself, are 
to the left of the picture with the staff 
rooms off the corridor in front. The main 
hall adjoins the entrance hall-on the right. 

The construction of the school is pre- 
fabricated with standard steel columns and 
beams painted generally white or neutral 
grey acting as a framework for the bold 
colours applied to wall surfaces. As the 
entrance hall is a focal point on which 
several corridors converge, strong colours 
have been applied on the walls so that they 
may be seen at some distance and provide 
a positive ‘end’ to the corridors. As it is an 
entrance in a new school it need no longer 
be a haughty, draughty area designed to 
impress the parents and important visitors, 
and out of bounds to the children. It is, 
instead,'the centre of the school, a scene of 
bustle and activity, through. which the 
children, teachers and visitors will all pass 
to reach the classrooms, the staff rooms 
and the hall. The atmosphere should be 
gay and welcoming and in key with the 
movement and brightly coloured clothing 
of the children. 

This suggested the use of some near- 
primary colours in the Semastic Tile floor 
—but not so strong, so isolated in area or 
so contrasting as to worry the eye and trip 


sat 


— 


you up. These stronger colours were en- 
closed therefore by a more sombre back- 
ground of middle tone colours in order to 
Jéssen the contrast. Various shades of olive 
green were chosen here as a good foil to the 
primaries and in order to tie the whole 
floor together. 

Also, by using a number of slightly 
different tones of the same hue in the back- 
ground colour it was possible to introduce 
a secondary level of interest between the 
sombre colours and also to soften the pat- 
tern by making the eye less conscious of 
the angularity of the shapes. In order to 
achieve a ‘glow’ or feeling of welcome a 
strong, warm, yellow bias was given to all 
the colours. 

The pattern was designed to provide a 
fairly even overall framework to tie in the 
bold colours to the flat surface, and to 
intensify the feeling of the floor as a 
separate plane from the walls—just as the 
different wall colours used make changes 
of wall plane more apparent. The shapes 
arrived at by adding a few 9” x 9” Semastic 
Tiles together to form a repeat pattern soon 
tend to become too large and dominating for 
so relatively small an area; hence any formal 
or repetitive pattern was avoided. This 


The School Entrance Hall, showing the Semastic Tile floor and its surroundings. 


particular pattern illustrated seemed to 
give a sense of continuity without being 
dully repetitive and had the further advan- 
tage of being adjustable to any particular 
shape or size of hall. 


Sir Hugh Casson sums up 


In this exercise Oliver Cox, by his use of neur- 
primary and middle-tone colours, has created an 
effect that is gay and welcoming, yet not dis 
traceing to the eye. The entrance hall, instead 
of being a vacuum into which corridors and 
passages empty themselves become a hub from 
which the rest of the building starts. The angu- 
larity of the simple, bold design is softened by 
the use of sombre olive green tones which are ir 
turn relieved by a ‘feeling’ towards yellow in 
the overall design. The whole effect is one that 
would tone well with the busy to-and-fro traffic 
to which the hall would be subjected. 


Reprints of this series can be obtained from 
J. A. Hewetson & Co. Ltd 

Hollis Bros. Ltd 

Horsley Smith & Co. (Hayes) Ltd 
Pilkington’s Asphalte Co. Ltd 

Semtex Ltd 


The Trinidad Lake Asphalt Co. (North West rn) !4 


The Limmer & Trinidad Lake Asphalt Co. Ld 
The Western Trinidad Lake Asphalt Co. Ltd 
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‘woop nature’s best “building material 


CANAD I A N 


RED PINE 


a wood remarkable for its versatility... 
at once structurally strong and 
beautifully grained. 


TYPICAL USES SPECIAL ADVANTAGES 
Interior decoration, Warm straight grain, 
panelling, stairs, floors, firm red knots 
exposed beams, mould- 

ings, trims, cupboards, Easy to work, holds 
built-in furniture screws and nails well, 


Exterior siding, doors, takes good finish 


windows and trim 


Low shrinkage and di- 
Structural timbers mension stability 


Railway wagons, flour 
and grain-milling equip- 
ment, agricultural imple- 

ments in house, commercial and 


industrial construction 


Particularly suitable for 
load-bearing members 


Boxes and crates, tanks 
and silos Seasons remarkably well 


Telephone poles and Without accompanying 
piling (treated) seasoning defects 


FOR FURTHER INFORMATION 
concerning Canadian woods contact The 
Commercial Secretary (Timber), 
Canada House, Trafalgar Square, 
London, S.W.1 


Reproduced here is figure of Canadian Red Pine 
This advertisement is one of a series featuring Canadian Douglas Fir, Spruce, 
White Pine, Pacific Coast Hemlock and Western Red Cedar 
TIM 3 
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THE BENTONS LANE HOUSING SCHEME OF LAMBETH BOROUGH COUNCIL 
Architects: Booth & Ledeboer, FF.R.1.B.A. Consulting Engineers: J. Roger Preston & Partners. 


The centralised boiler plant, with heating and hot 


water services for ten blocks of flats, installed by 


HEATING VENTILATION « AIR CONDITIONING 
HOT WATER SUPPLY 


TEMPLE CHAMBERS - TEMPLE AVENUE LONDON EC4 
Telephone CENTRAL 1851-2 


Established on Old London Bridge in A.D. 1700 
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There’s always another use for gas 
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for heating liquids 


From swimming-bath water to salt-bathsolutions, 
gas heating has no rival. Gas goes to work rapidly 
and is simple to operate. Whatever the quantity, 
whatever the liquid, it burns clean and constant 
to give you the precise heat you require. 


‘Operation Rescue’ 


for heating air 


Practically any problem requiring heated air can 
be solved by gas whether it is for space heating, 
drying or for industrial processing. 


Apart from its smokelessness and cleanliness, gas 
gives you infinite, accurate and automatic controll- 
ability at every stage. Supply is assured and constant 
calorific value is guaranteed. And gas saves because 
it needs no stoking or storage space. 


There’s always another use for gas... 


Consult your area gas board 
The Gas Industry makes the best use of the Nation’s coal 


ISSUED BY THE GAS COUNCIL 


Gas-fired boilers 


. for ‘Operation Rescue’ 


Gas can play an important part in improving 
housing c~nditions. Costs are kept low by use of 
existing gas supplies and absence of elaborate 
structural work. Gas adaptability is particularly 
suitable to the conditions found in ‘Operation 
Rescue’ properties, and, of course, the popularity of 
gas for water heating and cooking is unquestioned. 


Radiant heaters 
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Pre-war quality for Post-war work 
Bank of England 


Rebuilding Head Office. | . 
Governor’s Suite—Cuban Mahogany 


Architect: Sir Herbert Baker, F.R.1.B.A. 
Contractors: Holloway Bros. (London) Ltd. 


Rebuilding Bank Buildings— 4. Architect: Victor Heal, F.R.1.B.A. 


Figured Australian Walnut Contractors: Trollope & Colls Ltd. 
If you are considering internal 
decorations, we invite you 
to visit our Showrooms and inspect our 


extensive display of veneered panels. 


WZ’illiam MWallinsom 
and Sons I.td. 


TIMBER AND VENEER MERCHANTS 
MANUFACTURERS OF PLYWOOD, ARMOURPLY, PANELS, COMPOSITE PARTITIONING AND INSULATING BOARDS 


130-150 HACKNEY ROAD 
Telephone: Shoreditch 7654 (10 lines) LONDON, E.2 


Telegrams: ““Almoner,"’ London 
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Offices of the Loewy Engineering Co. Ltd. 
Architects : Farmer & Dark, S.W.1. 
Generali Contractors: Whitelock & Co. Ltd. 


Business better than usual 


... there’s quiet in the office 


Even those who jeer never stop to ask what makes are the real source of noise. Acousti-Celotex 


a ‘tired business man’ tired. As often as not, the 
answer is just plain noise. Whether he works in the 
back room or the front office, there’s a daily battle 
with din which exhausts energy, lowers efficiency 
and, in the end, impairs health. A ceiling of 
Acousti-Celotex reduces sound to comfort level by 
mopping up the unwanted reverberations which 


Aco usti-GE LOTEX sounp assonsine TiLes 


ANOTHER CELOTEX CANE FIBRE PRODUCT 


Tiles—the most widely used sound absorbing 
material in the world —can be installed at modest 
cost, with little or no interference with normal 
office routine. They require no maintenance and 
their efficiency is unaffected by repeated painting 
and decorating. If you have a sound probiem, 
consult your regional distributor. 


Counties 


MADE IN GREAT BRITAIN BY CELOTEX T. LIMITED, NORTH CIRCULAR RD., STONEBRIDGE PARK, LONDON, N.W. 10. TELEPHONE: ELGAR 5717 (101! nea) 
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Type ‘F’ Partition in the offices of The Printing Trades Alliance, London, E.C.4 


Announcing 
a new system of construction @ Type ‘F? Partition is the latest 


addition to the Anderson range. 
The framing, formed of extruded 


Developed in the light of wide experience gained in the fabrication aluminium sections, embodies special 
features including rubber glazing 


of all classes of partitioning and internal cladding, the Anderson 
Type ‘F’ system of construction offers the following advantages :— architraves to eliminate noise and 
FLEXIBILITY OF DESIGN, VARIETY OF PANEL FINISH, ACOUSTIC vibration. Choice of panelling may 

be made from a variety of attractive 
CONTROL, MODERN CONSTRUCTION, LIGHT WEIGHT, SPEEDY het an 


ERECTION, EASY REMOVAL AND RE-ERECTION. vited. Please ask for literature. 


HIGH-GRADE PARTITIONING BY A C 


ANDERSON CONSTRUCTION CO. LTD. 
CLIFTON HOUSE, EUSTON ROAD, LONDON, N.W.! EUSTON 7465 
Agents throughout the United Kingdom and Overseas 
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N the rugged East Coast of Scotland lies the little 


town of Dunbar. From Dunbar the fishermen sail N ow 
out, in all weathers, for the great fishing banks far out 2 ie 
in the North Sea. A hard and dangerous life these men | a ble mn ®, 
lead, and when they do come ashore to see their families Avat ‘gs 
they deserve every comfort. Happily, Dunbar is setting 5 4 
a new high standard in this direction. In fact, Basil 
Spence and Partners, the Architects for the scheme of G lo ss c olours at 


Fishermen’s Cottages, part of which is illustrated above, 
received the Saltire Society Award. 


You can depend on Cementone | 


UNIVERSAL DECORATIVE FINISH | 
IKE their boats, their cottages, being situated right 


on the sea shore, are continually subjected to the ee 
ever-changing moods of wind, wave and weather. A Ne: 
Cementone product was chosen to protect and decorate 
these cottages. Being durable and resistant to alkali 
and sea air, Number Seven Primer and Exterior Flat 
Finish was applied to all the exterior surfaces. The various 


colours are seen at their best against the foundation of ihe 
natural bright red sandstone. And how well the new if 
blends with the old. ioe 


Number Seven, the all-purpose decorative finish, can 
be applied to every type of building surface; and the 
new colour card giving fuller details and showing the 
attractive range of colours, will be sent, by return, on 
request. 


JOSEPH FREEMAN, SONS AND COMPANY LIMITED ee 
CEMENTONE WORKS, WANDSWORTH, LONDON, S.W.18 ad 


Telegrams 
CEMENTONE WESPHONE LONDON 


Telephone 
VANdyke 2432 (5 lines) 
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OFFICES AT FIELDEN HOUSE, LONDON BRIDGE STREET, LONDON, S.E.1, 
FOR THE KING EDWARD’S HOSPITAL FUND FOR LONDON. 
Architect: J. S. LACEY, A.R.I.B.A., A.M.T.P.L. 


PRESSURE PILES WERE SPECIFIED 


THE ORIGINAL SYSTEM SECURING: 


NO VIBRATION—Pressure Piles are cast in situ without vibration— 
hence no damage to fabric or annoyance to occupants of 
adjacent property. 


LOW HEADROOM—Pressure Piles are easily installed in basements, 
in tunnels, under bridges, etc., etc., with a minimum of 6 ft. 
headroom. 


GREAT EXPERIENCE—We originated the Pressure Piling System 
and have already installed over a million feet of Pressure Piles 
under all sorts of conditions. 


AN INTERESTING BCOK TO ARCHITECTS: 


Architects and Engineers are invited to write 
or phone us for a copy of ‘‘The Pressure 
Piling System’’. This in- 
formative booklet gives you 
technical data on _ piled 
foundations and  under- 
pinning for rapid vibration- 
less construction and re- 
pairs. It is free and post 


THE PRESSURE PILING COMPANIES 


THE PRESSURE PILING CO. (PARENT) LTD., 637 Old Kent Road, London, S.E.15. Tel.: New Cross 0347/8/9 


Enquiries for the North of England and Scotland should be addressed to:— 
THE PRESSURE PILING CO. (NORTHERN) LTD., 6 Winckley Square, Preston, Lancs. Tel.: Preston 5221 
The original and LARGEST Bored Piling Specialists in the World 
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AN ANCIENT MEDIUM 
IN MODERN DRESS 


The materials used by Ancient Greeks, 


Persians and Egyptians still stand today pre- 


eminent among all other materials for long 
life and finish. ‘‘BURMANTOFTS FAIENCE 
and TERRA COTTA”’ display all the qualities 


associated with these ancient masterpieces, Its 


resistance to atmospheric pollution is unmatch- 


ed. Even after years of exposure it can be 


restored to its pristine beauty by simply wash- 


ing with water. Maintenance costs are therefore 


extremely low. Specify Terra Cotta, it stands 


the test of time. 


WORTLEY, LEEDS 12 - TELEPHONE: LEEDS 638021 


LEEDS HOUSE, CAVENDISH PLACE, W.!. TELEPHONE: LANgham 3511 


LONDON OFFICE: 
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Stainless steel combines enduring beauty, ease of cleaning, 
strength and corrosion resistance. It is not surprising 
that architects and designers are using it increasingly 

to exploit its aesthetic and functional values. 


Samuel Fox and Company Ltd., with many 
years’ experience in the manufacture of 
stainless steel, invite queries on any 
special problems concerned with its use, 
fabrication or availability in any form. 
Please write to the Sales Development 
Department at the Works. 


Registered Trade Marks 


“SILVER FOX” 
STAINLESS STEEL 


‘Ty SAMUEL FOX & COMPANY LIMITED STOCKSBRIDGE WORKS Nr. SHEFFIELD 


ESL"? Associated with The United Steel Companies Limited F356 
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call Carsons 
to the Colours 


We have, at Carsons, a department 


specially staffed and equipped, backed by full 


laboratory facilities, to help architects 


decide the right answer to any problems connected 


with paint or painting. 


We invite you to call usin at any time; 


you will find that we can give expert guidance 


upon that most important matter—handling your 


recommended colour treatment in the soundest possible way. 


The Carson service—which incidentally is absolutely 


free of charge—covers every aspect of paintwork in 


and on buildings. We carry out examinations, provide 


specifications, and visit the site to give any 


necessary technical advice on the work in progress. 


We have built up this service with very great 


care, and we are proud of it. 


It is at your disposal. 


Manufacturers of Quality Paints since 1795 


GROVE WORKS - LOMBARD RD + BATTERSEA + LONDON > S.W.11 
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SISALKRAFT—reinforced, waterproof, pliable and 
clean—is specified for efficient and economical roof 


lining. 
Top sheet of Kraft paper. 
First layer of bitumen. SISALATION (Reflective Insulation) has all the 
iacenneaaaas virtues of SISALKRAFT with bright aluminium foil, 
Cross sisal fibres. 
netted, on one or both sides, for highly effective THERMAL 
Bottom sheet of Kraft paper. insulation. Technical information and samples on 


request. 


AFT the Supreme Building Paper 


TRADE MARK 


Sole Distributors for British Sisalkraft Limited. Telephone: HOLborn 6949 (20 lines). 
Telegrams: Brickwork, Estrand, London. 


ALDWYCH HOUSE, ALDWYCH, LONDON, W.C.2. 
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The G.E.C. presents an 
entirely new range of 
contemporary lighting 
fittings. Nearly 100 


new designs in exciting 


gay colours to grace 

the modern interior 
and enhance the 

creative settings of 


present day living. 


FOR CONTEMPORARY LIVING— 
Contemporary Fittings by 


The General Electric Co. Ltd. 
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JOHN WRIGHT 


2 


Decorative & Constructional 


We are pleased to offer you the opportunity 
to inspect full leaf samples at your own 
address. Ask for our Sample Van to call. 


AVON WHARF, LONGFELLOW ROAD, MILE END ROAD, E.3 
Telephone: Advance 4444 (10 lines) Telegrams: ‘Mottled, Bochurch, London” 


BZ MANUFACTURERS OF W 
me VENEERS OF ALL KINDS SINCE 
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Think twice 
outside 


About colour and looks, of course, but first about 
protection. For an outside paint is not doing its 
job if it does not protect the surface ; the weather 
will get down to its destructive work and the fabric 
of the building will suffer. 

White Lead Paint lasts—and protects: its long life is 
the guarantee that it is doing its job. Remember that 


the stucco and woodwork of Georgian and Queen 


MAGNET for the 


ASSOCIATED LEAD MANUFACTURERS LIMITED LONDON - NEWCASTLE: CHESTER 


Anne houses have survived two hundred years and 
more of English weather under white lead paint. 

In Magnet you have this white lead durability com- 
bined with a fine lustrous gloss. Magnet wears evenly 
and there will be no burning off before the next 
repainting. Its 30 colours (plus black and white) can 
be mixed in any proportion for intermediate shades. 
On first day looks and long term protection... 
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SPECIALISTS 

IN INTERIOR: § 
/& EXTERIOR 
CONSTRUCTION | 
_ AND DESIGN 


Our technical representatives are immediately) 


available in enquiries. 


1028 
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FOR THE WALLS AND INTERIORS OF 


MODERN ARGHITEGTURE 


>_> =. ** HOLOPLAST ”’ 

a a can be used internally as ‘‘ Movable Walls” or 
externally as cladding. Basically ““HOLOPLAST” 
R 4 3 consists of a synthetic resin laminated cavitied panel. 


INSULATION 

Using suitable material to fill the cavities, 
substantial insulation can be obtained against 
temperature change, or sound. 


FINISH 
— ““HOLOPLAST ” panels are made in three integral! 


colours requiring no treatment for external use 
| and therefore no maintenance. 

**HOLOPLAST ” panels can also be supplied for 
external use with an incorporated ““ DECORPL AST” 
decorative melamine finish. 

_£ 4 Internally “‘ HOLOPLAST ” panels can be supplied 
| a : stove-enamelled or with an incorporated 

: ** DECORPLAST ” decorative melamine finish in a 
{ variety of patterns and colours. “‘ HOLOPLAST” 
panels can also be supplied with wood veneers. 


EASE OF ERECTION 
** HOLOPLAST ” installations are pre-fabricated and 
can be speedily erected at a low cost. 


**HOLOPLAST ”? WALLING 
has been used externally and internally 
in Offices, Schools, Laboratories, 
Public Buildings, Factories, Hospitals 
and Ships. 


THE STRUCTURAL CAVITIED PANEL 


HOLOPLAST LIMITED Sales Office : 116 Victoria Street, London, S.W.1 Telephone: VICtoria 9354/7 and 9981 
HEAD OFFICE AND WORKS: NEW HYTHE, NEAR MAIDSTONE, KENT 
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Architect : F. L. Marcus Esq., Dip. Ing. Arch. M.S.1.A 


SHOPS BY 
POLLARDS 


THIS SHOPFRONT recently installed in London’s Oxford Street 
emphasizes the constant advancement in present day Store Design. 
Across the wide lobby entrance a permanent curtain of warm air creates a barrier to 
outside low temperatures and permits the Armourplate Entrance doors to remain open even in the coldest weather. 
Concealed cornice lighting accentuates the well balanced fascia of 
light and dark grey hand painted tiles in which a first floor display window 
gives added sales appeal and an uninterrupted view of the whole of the 


first floor sales area to the public on passing buses. 


E. Pollard & Co Ltd 159 st sonn street, London ECI - Tel: CLErkenwell 6701 - Showrooms: 299 Oxford Street, London \i! 
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‘HILSULATE PANELS 


HILLS GLASS CURTAIN WALLIN : 
for G C G 
District High School, : 
Glass Curtain Walling has proved itself a most 
economical wind and weatherproof permanent cladding. apa. 
Easily erected, it is suitable for all types of buildings, parti- f 
cularly those of multi-storey construction. Various types M 
of panels are available, all offering high thermal resistance. p 
‘Hilsulate’ Double Glazed Panels comprise two rectangles 
of 24 oz. or 32 oz. clear sheet glass with #,” air space, and * 
have the thermal value of 4}” brickwork. ‘Hilsulate’ 
Coloured Panels have been specially designed for the solid | 
wall areas, and there is no limit to the colour schemes that 
can be used. In addition, there are Aluminium faced Ply s 
Coloured Panels for opaque areas and Single Glass Panels | ry 
for Lighting Areas. Illustrated literature on Hilsulate Panels 
is available to Architects on request. 
(Illustrated top right.) 
(WEST BROMWICH) 
Architect: Wilfred 


ALBION ROAD, WEST BROMWICH, STAFFS. Tel.: West Bromwich 1811 (15 lines). London: CHAPONE PLACE, DEAN STREET, W.1. Tel.: GERrard 0526/9 
Branches at Birmingham, Manchester, Bristol, Leeds, Newcastle-on-Tyne and Belfast. 
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Everywhere these days you can see really fine 
buildings—attractively designed and really 
well-built. Such a building is illustrated above :— 
House in Park Avenue North, Harpenden, Herts. 
Architects: Peter Dunham, Widdup & Harrison, 
Dipl. Arch. F/A/A.R.I.B.A., Luton. 
Contractors: W. A. Nelsey & Sons Ltd., Markyate. 
... and, of course, with FINLOCK GUTTERS 
—chosen from the viewpoint of efficiency, 
attractive appearance and economy. Modern 
architects specify FINLOCK—there are so 

many reasons for doing so. 


GUARANTEED 
GUTTER LININGS 


ESTIMATING 


DELIVERIES 
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We can now promptly undertake 
this work on your site. Thus 
users can have a guaranteed 
gutter lining. Write for details. 


We take off quantities and are 
completely responsible for seeing 
that correct goods arrive on 

site at stated time. 


Our transport covers the 
British Isles with a 24-hour 
service. 


GUTTERS LTD. 


Head Office: FINLOCK HOUSE, 25 FRANT ROAD, TUNBRIDGE WELLS, KENT 
Telephone: Tunbridge Wells 3396/9 


We deliver to all parts of England, Scotland, 


Wales and N. Ireland. 


OHB/2154 
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Ceiling and Lighting combine 


to form the new 


CEILING 


Courtesy: Scottish Industries Erhibition. 


The Lumenated Ceiling offers 
the following advantages: 


© Ideal for showrooms, shops, offices, 
foyers and similar applications 


An excellent method of modernising 
old, high ceilinged premises 


In new buildings, structural ceiling 
requires no special finish—it is 
hidden 


Easy access to lighting fittings 


Durable, dust-repellent, easy to 
clean and maintain 


Non-inflammable 


Air conditioning and acoustic 
systems easily incorporated 


Courtesy: Dolcis Ltd. 
Our Advisory Service is available at 


all times to produce recommendations 
for every type of installation. 


Full technical data and 
specifications are avail- 


Here at last is an entirely new lighting technique in 
keeping with contemporary design, and present-day 
emphasis on good lighting. With the LUMENATED CEILING, 
there is no glare, no shadow and no ‘high spots’. A 
pieasant, even light of correct intensity is diffused 
from the entire ceiling area. For showrooms and shops, 
it overcomes the usual ‘ mirror’ effect of the front 
window. No light fittings are visible and the ceiling is 
attractive whether the light is on or not. 


able on request to our 


London office. 


| LONDON OFFICE: 4 LLOYDS AVENUE, E.C.3. TEL: ROYAL 1927 
OFFICE: THERMOTANK LTD., HELEN STREET, GLASGOW 
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MANDERLAC 
ENAMEL 


VERNASCA 
FLAT OIL 
PAINT 


NEW AQUALINE 
WATER PAINT 


VELOSHEEN 
EMULSION 
PAINT 


GREEN CAN 
VARNISHES 
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MANDER’S 
PAINTS 


Whatever your paint problem, they will best serve your needs. 
There is a Mander’s paint for every purpose. 

Colour—Choose from Mander’s Architects range. Available in 
110 Enamel and 72 Flat Finish shades, all specially selected for 
modern needs. 

Economy—Tests prove repeatedly the superiority of Mander’s 
paints over all others—their increased length of life means greater 
saving on repaint costs. 

Quality—Mander’s paints are backed by over 180 years’ exper- 
ience in Paint and Varnish manufacture and by a country-wide 
service which is unequalled. 


MANDER BROTHERS LIMITED 
WOLVERHAMPTON 
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“Golly!..the Architect's given us Stelrads" 


Radiators in steel are the ideal heating medium, 
and Stelrads are the best of all. The steel columns, 
which are oxy-acetylene welded by a patented process, 
conduct heat quickly, and when required respond rapidly 
to changes in temperature. Maximum heating surface 
is, of course, desirable, and equally important is accessi- 
bility for cleaning. In Stelrad column radiators both are 
happily combined, their smooth steel surface taking 
paint very well with less tendency to harbour dust. 
Panel radiators are also a Stelrad feature, and 
our recent four angle bay window model is of special 
interest. Our catalogue will give you all the information 
you are likely to require, and a copy will gladly be sent 
you on request. 


Top illustration 
shows a three 
column Stelrad, 
and below a 
wall radiator. 


TELEPHONE: SOUTHALL 2603 


BRIDGE ROAD SOUTHALL MIDDLESEX 


| 
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7 METALET Venetian Blinds 
The Danish Design 


finger-tip control 


Are Venetian Blinds 

included in Your 

Plans? 

No Contemporary 

Building Project is 

complete without 

them. 

Architects through- 

out the World specify 

Faber All-Metal 

Venetians for their 

sturdy construction 

and modern 

appearance. 

For further details about the FABER Sun Venetian 
write to their agent for U.K. and Eire: 


P. I. CHRISTENSEN & CO. LIMITED, rT 


231, STRAND, LONDON, W.C.2. 


MODERN ROOFING FELT 


Recent Contracts ... 
Ferryfield Airport, Lydd. 

B.S.A. Factory, Birmingham. 
Telephone Exchange, London Airport. 
B.O.A.C. Airways Terminal, London. 
New Primary School, Eréington. 


(Registered Trade Mark) 


F. MCNEILL & CO LTD. 


10 Lower Grosvenor Place, London, S.W.! 


@ Full set of details 
Telephone: Victoria 6022 and at Wolverhampton, Swansea and Glasgow 


sent on request. 
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Plan /for linoleum for good looks and long life 


As the S.S. Arcadia of the P. & O. Line traverses the 

oceans of the world, the amenities within give passengers 

the comfort of a first-class hotel. Look, for example, 

at this floor in Linoleum—it sets the decor for lounge luxury 
travel. If you could see its record as an item of expense you 
would find it almost a non-recurring outlay throughout a long 
sea-faring life. That is the satisfaction of quiet-to-the-tread, 
colourful Linoleum. Moderate in first cost, it responds to a 
quick clean over revealing its original beauty day after day. 


Linoleum supplied and laid by Semtex Ltd, 


FOR LONGEST WEAR EVERYWHERE 


LINOLEUM 


“THELMA” stands for The Linoleum Manufacturers’ Association, 127 Victoria Street, London, S.W.I, 
For further information write to the Association or to any of the following members: — 

BARRY OSTLERE & SHEPHERD LTD., KIRKCALDY* DUNDEE LINOLEUM CO, LTD., DUNDEE * LINOLEUM MANUFACTURING CO, LTD., 
6 OLD BAILEY, LONDON, E.c.4 * MICHAEL NAIRN & co. LTD., KIRKCALDY * NORTH BRITISH LINOLEUM CO. LTD., DUNDEE 
SCOTTISH CO-OPERATIVE WHOLESALE SOCIETY LTD., FALKLAND, FIFE z JAS. WILLIAMSON & son LTD., LANCASTER 
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ANGLIA 
PANTILES 


All Marley tiles are surfaced with coloured mineral 
granules which ensure natural weathering and 
beauty. And all Marley tiles are covered by the 
Marley dual guarantee: (I) That Marley tiles will not 
laminate or decay for 50 years (2) Free maintenance 
of roof tiling fixed by Marley craftsmen for 10 years. 


“ Not for an age — but for all time” 


Send for full details and specifications 


Scotland: Bishopbriggs 1093 Wales: Pencoed 376 Northern Ireland: Belfast 24447 Eire: Dublin 51794 
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Quickly and easily laid 


Light in weight 


Economise timber 


TECHNICAL DATA 


No. of Tiles 


Feet Run 
of Batten 


Approx. Weight 
of Tiling in Ibs. 


per sq. 
yd. 


per sq. 
“| yd. 


per sq. 


per sq.) vd. 


13.5 


180 16.2 


120 | 10.8 


1,100 $9 


Marley Anglia tiles have a variable gauge which should be utilised 
to avoid cutting tiles at top courses. 


The Marley Tile Company Ltd., Riverhead, Sevenoaks, Kent. Sevenoaks 2251-6 MARLEY 
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American Exhibition in Paris 

London’s need for a large permanent hall 
to accommodate major travelling exhibitions 
has been underlined yet again by the case 
of the ‘Salute to France’ exhibition recently 
staged in Paris by the Museum of Modern 
Art and the American Embassy in Paris. 
This immense and comprehensive exhibition 
will be seen in London, if at all, only in parts, 
some at RIBA, some at the Tate Gallery, and 
even so it is unlikely that it will te seen in its 
entirety since it took up most of the floorspace 
of the Musée d’Art Moderne, and neither 
the Tate nor RIBA could free so much space 
without disrupting their other activities. 
The exhibition was prepared under the 
direction of Rene d’Harnoncourt, Director 
of the Museum of Modern Art, New York. 
Most of the 500 works of art which were 
included came from the Museum of Modern 
Art’s world-famous collections, and _ the 
organization and financing of the exhibition 
was carried out under the Museum’s Inter- 
national Program, directed by Porter McCray, 
with assistance from the French government. 

More than 200 paintings, sculptures and 
prints, by 114 artists, covering most of the 
main directions of American art in this 
century were shown, including some important 
loans from Museum trustees and patrons. 
Photographs ranging from abstract images 
to documentary photographs were shown and 
panels of stills from American documentary 
and experimental films. 

Modern American architecture, selected by 
Arthur Drexler, Curator of the Department 
of Architecture and Design, was represented 
by 17 buildings designed since 1946, shown 
in large-scale photo enlargements, plans, 
models and three-dimensional colour slides 
in adjustable stereoscopic viewers. The United 
Nations Secretariat Building, New York, 
by Wallace K. Harrison and Consultants; 
the General Motors Technical Centre in 
Detroit by Saarinen, Saarinen and Associates; 
and Lever House, New York, by Skidmore, 
Owings and Merrill were among the buildings 
included. Models of Mies van der Rohe’s 
Chicago apartment house, of Philip C. John- 
son’s glass house in Connecticut, and of a 
house by Marcel Breuer, and one by Richard 
Neutra, was shown. The architectural section 
also included an actual six-by-twelve-foot 
aluminium panel identical with those used 
in the fagade of the Alcoa Building in Pitts- 
burg designed by Harrison and Abramovitz, 
and a wall-sized photo mural of Frank Lloyd 
Wright’s Johnson Wax Company Laboratory 
'ower in Wisconsin. 

More than 150 mass-produced articles were 
hown in the industrial design section, a 
pecial feature being a group of modern 
chairs selected as particularly illustrative of 
he application of modern industrial tech- 


MEXICAN ARCHITECTURE. Last month at RIBA a remarkable selection of photographs of ancient 
and modern Mexican Buildings was exhibited, ranging from archaic stepped pyramids to new public buildings 
like the Ministry of Public Works, 1, architect, Carlos Lazo. This broadly decorated block, which would cause 
something of a sensation in any other country would seem to constitute e!most an official, middle-of-the-road 
style, for similar architectural and decorative procedures could also be seen on most of the buildings for the 
new University City (AR, November, 1953). The photographs on show did exhibit wide variations from this 
most unusual norm, yet they did not reach the extremes of present Mexican architectural practice. There was 
nothing in the exhibition to parallel the strange blend of academicism and modernity exhibited by another 
work by Lazo, a bank in Santa Cruz, 2, nor anything approaching the forceful New Brutalist composition of 
El Eco, 3, an experimental museum of sculpture, murals and space *wanipucation designed by Mathias 
Goeritz, ‘to produce emotional effects’. Henry Moore has eontributed some of the nurals. 


j 


EXHIBITION AT LEIGHTON HOUSE. Kensington Borough Counci! in a recent exhibition made an 
attempt to draw a wider public’s attention to country houses open to the public. The exhibition included houses 
still owned by the nation and many owned privately. Among the illustrations was the Gothick library (1750) 
at Arbury Hall, Warwickshire, above, which shows how well justified was the recent fight—now happily won— 
against open cast mining in its closest vicinity. A screen with photographs arranged by the National Buildings 
Record told the sorry story of demolition still going on and there, too, one can only hope that a wider public 
will be aroused to protest against such vandalism. 
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DODINGTON CHURCH, GLOUCESTERSHIRE, above, was built by James Wyatt in 1805. The blank 
walls, the distribution of the windows and the lighting effects are all reminiscent of Soane. A few years ago 
the roof began to leak and dry rot was discovered. Thanks to the efforts of the Georgian Group, action was taken 
in 1951, but nothing was done until the dry rot had permeated most of the building and last year the National 
Buildings Record had to report its more or less imminent demolition. This was averted by a grant from the 
Ministry of Works acting on advice of the Historic Buildings Council. This grant was to meet the cost of 
eradicating the dry rot, but since it has progressed so far the only method now is to remove the entire interior 
plasterwork. This is to be done leaving only the Doric columns and the shell. 


nology to American design. Other furniture, 
as well as lighting equipment, glassware, 
china, cooking utensils and kitchen equip- 
ment, tools, toys and radio sets were also 
shown. 

Whether any of this material at all will 
be seen in London remains uncertain, but 
RIBA may stage in 1956 an _ exhibition 
equivalent to the architectural section of 
‘Salute to France’ in scope but on a larger 
seale, organized by Prof. Hitchcock for the 
U.S. State Department. 


GOTHIC OR BAROQUE? This statue of a king in 
Trinity Church Square, Elephant and Castle, is, 
according to N. Pevsner (Buildings of England, 
London), characteristic of the style of the late 
fourteenth century. The statue is heavily restored, 
particularly the face, the back and shoulders and also 
some of the folds, but the posture is obviously that of a 
piece of Gothic sculpture, and the unrestored folds, 
particularly those falling down from the waist, are 
characteristically late fourteenth or early fifteenth 
century. It is surprising, therefore, to find that in 
the latest volume of the London Survey St. George’s 
Fields (published April, 1955), the old myth of 
Rysbrack’s authorship is repeated. The only evidence 
for this attribution lies in the fact that Rysbrack 
made a statue of King Alfred for Carlton House and 
that Carlton House was demolished shortly before 
Trinity Church Square was formed and the statue 
put up. In addition a book in 1830 calls the statue 
King Alfred. Surely to anyone trained to date 
sculpture on the evidence of style there is not enough 
documentary evidence for a shift by nearly 350 years. 


City Churches 

The new dispensation regarding the greater 
part of the City of London’s heritage of 
churches is now beginning to manifest its 
effects. The Act of 1952 reoriented their 
activities away from parochial matters towards 
the idea of service to the daytime working 
population of the City, and other specialized 
activities, and the Guild Vicars for these 
functions have now been appointed. The con- 
comitant programme of repairs and rehabilita- 
tion of the church fabrics is now also getting 
under way, and work is in hand at St. Law- 
rence Jewry (architect, Cecil Brown), St. 
Mary-le-Bow (architect, Laurence King), 
St. Bride, Fleet Street (Godfrey Allen), and 
St. Vedast, Foster Lane (S. Dykes Bower). 
Plans are also being drawn up for the rebuild- 
ing of St. Andrew, Holborn, by Seeley and 
Paget; St. Andrew-by-the-Wardrobe, by 
Marshall Sisson; and St. Nicholas Cole 
Abbey, by Ansell and Bailey. 


Soane Redescribed 

One of the most useful and memorable pro- 
ducts of Mr. John Summerson’s curatorship of 
the Soane Museum will undoubtedly prove to 
be his New Description of the buildings and 
their contents, which has just been published.* 
Traditional in its adherence to the. form of a 
description, rather than a catalogue of the 
exhibits, the new publication breaks with the 
long-established practice of merely revising 
and altering Soane’s original description, and 
establishes an entirely new text, the work of 
Mr. Summerson himself. This New Description 
follows the Soanian prototype in setting out to 
tell the visitor precisely what he will see in 
each room or passage as he comes to it, but 
uses the text of 1833 only to explain what the 
founder of the museum thought or felt about 
any particular exhibit. Thus Sir John’s 
description of the Monk’s Parlour is quoted at 
some length—this valuable document tells us 
almost as much about Soane as it does about 
the way we are supposed to view and 
appreciate this particular piece of mock- 
medievalism. Elsewhere the text is, for the 
most part, entirely new and incorporates all 
the fresh information and revised attributions 
which have accumulated since Soane’s death. 

Besides this new and extensive description, 
* #HLM.S.O. 2s. 6d. 


MARGINALIA 


the handbook also gives illustrations of the 
more celebrated rooms and works of art, plans 
of the property at different stages in Soane’s 
rebuilding of it, and a chronology of the 
Museum from the birth of the founder to the 
present day—a document which occasionally 
provides a sombre note of sic transit Gloria, 
as in the entry for 1917: ‘Walter L. Spiers 
died. Arthur T. Bolton appointed curator. 
The Tivoli Recess converted into a w.c.’ 


Country Houses 
On May 17th, The Times published an illustrated 
Review entitled Historic Houses, which covers the 
architecture of great houses in Britain and the 
outstanding art treasures inside them, their 
gardens, notable old and recent losses, and the 
accomplishments of the National Trust and tlie 
Ministry of Works in preserving and restoriny. 
The price is 1s.; or orders may be sent direct ‘o 
The Times, London, E.C.4, 1s. 14d. inland, 

1s. 2d. abroad, including postage. 


INTELLIGENCE 


The National Gallery has opened two more ai:- 
conditioned rooms, XIX and XX, to the public 
reducing the number of rooms closed owing | 
war damage from ten to eight. The rooms conta): 
German and Early Netherlandish pictures, ai 
Jan Van Eyck’s Marriage of G. Arnolfini will be 
seen at last, in Room XX, with its glass removed 


The National Buildings Record invites the sub. 
mission of measured drawings of English and 
Welsh buildings to be copied photographically at 
their expense. Enquiries should be sent to The 
Director, National Buildings Record, 31, Chester 
Terrace, London, N.W.1. 


The Council of Industrial Design announces the 
opening of a Design Centre for British Industries 
early in 1956. The Centre will be housed at 28 
Haymarket, S.W.1, and will show a wide range of 
products, selected by the COID for their high 
standard of design. 


German architecture, both from the East and 
from the West, will henceforward be represented 
at the International Union of Architects by a 
single delegation. This decision will first take 
effect at the Congress of the [UA at The Hague in 
July of this year. 
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The new modern store of Messrs. 
David Greig of Canterbury lit with 
Philips internal reflector lamps. In- 
stallation planned in collaboration 
with the Architects, Messrs. Robin 
Paine & Partners, Canterbury. 


MANny of the more imaginative lighting schemes 
of recent years have been the result of close co- 
operation between architects, electrical con- 
tractorsand thePhilips Lighting Design Service. 

The advice and assistance provided by this 
Philips Service is entirely free, and the 
experienced lighting engineers in each Philips 
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branch area can call on the accumulated 
knowledge of the Century House staff, which 
includes a fully qualified architect who has 
made a special study of lighting in its relation 
to architecture and colour. 

Philips will be happy to design for you— 
there is no charge. 


ELECTRICAL LTD. 


= Lighting Division, Century House, Shaftesbury Avenue, London, W.C.2 
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and every era of design 


where trueness of line is 
essential Luxfer devote 
themselves to the manu- 


facture of all constructions 


through which daylight is 


Illustration : Circular Laylights 
by Luxfer installed in Maple’s admitted into a building. 


London Showroom. 
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THE ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW 


This issue started by being called Outrage in the Name of Public Authority, but in collecting the material it became clear that the issue was much wider, and that 
we are all offenders as well as victims. Public authorities are responsible for nearly all of the faults exposed in this issue; they have most power and often 
least awareness of the visual responsibility that should go with it, but they are only a corporate reflection of what goes on in the mind of each one of us. So 
the title of the issue became simply Outrage; and the Outrage is that the whole land surface is being covered by the creeping mildew that already circumscribes all 
of our towns. This death by slow decay we have called Subtopia, a compound word formed from suburb and utopia, i.e. making an ideal of suburbia. 


Edited by Ian Nairn 


361 Marginalia 370 Agents Subtopia is made with human 439 The Highlands Britain’s last great res- A 
artefacts, often inoffensive in themselves, ervoir of non-Subtopia, of rugged unspoiled 

363 Frontispiece disastrous in the places, quantities and landscape that is as natural as one can us 

associations in which they are found. Within have it, lies in the Highlands of Scotland, “ 

‘ . : F the town the agents of Subtopia are demolition an area that must gain increasing importance Pe. 

365 and decay, buildings replaced by bijou as the psychological balance to the Subtopi 

of doom—the doom of an England reduced gardens, car-parks and underscale structures, south. Certain things need to be done for the Pp 

to universal Subtopia, a mean and middle reduction of density where it should be inhabitants of the Highlands—they need re 

aim: sales tes aa country, an even increased, reduction of vitality by false power and light and social services—but ‘ 

af genteelism, of which Municipal Rustic is an opening-up of the Highiands to industry 

pro wire fences, traffic roundabouts. the prime agent, the transporter of Subtopian and charabanc tourism would be their ruin “ys 

ds, carparks blight to town and country alike, as is the as a reservoir of wilderness. Action is needed 

Things in Fields. It is < wii eondition badly detailed arterial road and its accom- now, for spots of Subtopian infection have 1m 

which spreads both ways from suburbia, paniment of crank-necked concrete lamp- already appeared, in the form of insensitive i 

out into the country, and back into the posts. The essential ancillaries of the road, forestry, badly designed and ill-sited hydro- Fe 

devitalized theerts of towne, so that the garages and cafés, falsely genteelized and electric plant, thoughtless road building and ne 

most sublime backgrounds, urban or rural, plain suburbanism in house design. 

equipment, litter and lettered admonitions— lend their support to the spread, draping 451 Summing Up what must we do to be 
rr ne ts the wotld of universal low- wire across town and country indifferently, saved? THE ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW offers a 
‘ca wees for power, light or fencing—this last a Manifesto and a call to action, a programme, 

The REVIEW attacks this situation on visual speciality of the great super-agents of precepts and a check-list of malpractices for Ves 
grounds, which are its proper province, but Subtopia, the Ministries of the Crown, which the opponents of Subtopia must be Re 
philosophical justifications for a categorical with their camps and dumps, aerodromes ever on the alert. The programme calls for v5 
condemnation of Subtopia are not wanting. and atom-plants; whether in use, but widely the development and the enhancement of the 1s 
Man’s triumphs of conscience and conscious- dispersed, or disused, but not cleaned up; differences between places, it is oriented fc 
ness have been achieved at the cost of a bringing Subtopia to areas that might have toward topographical responsibilities, rather 43 
specialization that has cut him off from the seemed remote from attack. than administrative ones, what can be seen, 
rest of nature. His mental and physical rather than what it says on a piece of paper. bi 
health require that he shall be able to 392 Route Book A black guide to England —— roti or departmental, affect op 
recreate himself in environments that are along @ line ruled across the map from png: ~— us every day, may place Se 
conspicuously nature-made, not man-made, Carlisle to Southampton. A line that passes immediate 
that he shall be able to distinguish wild through no great conurbations or other ac = a oe t nasa poh the 
from tame, country from town. Subtopia areas where blight might confidently be pow 
smudges over this vital difference, destroys expected, but nevertheless finds in town f 
country without making town. Britain is and village and once-unspoiled country f 
a small and over-loaded island where the Subtopian indifference and thoughtlessness “ ss a. ty of our- 1 
natural scene is already at a premium, but visibly expressed in malpractices that can be — Bf of 
patches of spreading Subtopian blight are photographed and located on the map, Pn. 
already beginning to coalesce, minor documentary proof that Subtopia is all os 
thoughtlessnesses are beginning to agglor «r- around ag a warning ma we can The Author Jan Nairn, assistant editor (pro- a 
ate into a major disaster) To battle with this afford to take no isolated objects for granted duction) of THE ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW, born 1930; BE 
amorphous destroyer is a daunting task, because we are already approaching a Maths. degree at Birmingham, then three years in ie 
but bigger problems are being tackled in density of such objects when they can no the RAF as a pilot. Enthusiasm for architecture J 
other fields, and something must be done, longer be taken as isolated, at which proving too strong, resigned to try to utilize it = 


now, because the alternative is the abyss. point it is already too late. full-time. 
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This is the first and last view of rural England to be seen in these 
pages. It is just a reminder of what we are squandering with all the 
means at our disposal, confident that there will always be some left 
over. What follows proves that this is a criminally feckless illusion, 


and that we are in fact obliterating the whole countryside. 
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"~ cally, the idealization of the Little Man who lives there (from suburb + Utopia). 


SUBTOPIA 


This issue is less of a warning than a prophecy of doom: the prophecy that sf what 
called development is allowed to multiply at the present rate, then by the end Of tis 
century Great Britain will consist of isolated oases of preserved monuments in @.degect 
of wire, concrete roads, cosy plots and bungalows. There will be no-real distinction be- 
tween town and country. Both will consist of a limbo of shacks, bogus rusticities, wire 


and aerodromes, set in some fir-poled fields: Graham Greene’s England; expanded since. 


he wrote in the ’thirties from the arterial roads over the whole land surface, Upon tars 
new Britain the REVIEW bestows a name in the hore that it will stick SUBTOPIA® ite 
symptom will be (which one can prophesy without even leaving London) that the end. of 
Southampton will look like the beginning cf Carlisle; the parts in between. will iook like 
the end of Carlisle or the beginning of Southampton. 

How has this come upon us? Britain is an industrial country. Britam has a population 
of 50,000,000 crammed into an island which could take 25,000,000 decently. Britain 1s 
top-heavy. Industrialization has created an 80 per cent urbyn majority. Popular mis- 
understandings of one sort and another—misunderstanding of the meaning of deme@cracy 
—vulgarization of the concept of liberty—have led the man-in-the-street to kick agamst 
the principle of land planning. 

False tolerance, likewise, has led him to tolerate every kind of abuse inthe name of free 
competition or public expediency. There’s a lot of unspoilt country, the feelag runs, ane 
sooner or later the population graph will level ~ut and even take a dive and then arpam 
spread will cease. A fallacy. Spread is dependent no longer on population merease but on 
the services a power-equipped society can think up for itself. With radio and supersonic 
speeds you get the capacity for infinite spread, the limiting factors of time and place 
having ceased to operate. The city is to-day not so much a growing a8 a Spreading thiap, 
fanning out over the land surface in the shape of suburban sprawl. However, something 


even more sinister is at work: applied science is rendering meaningless the old distincaon 


between urban and rural life; the villager is becoming as much a commuter as the cetigen; 
the old centres of gravity have been deprived of their pull at both ends and im the magete; 
no longer geographically tied, industries which once muscled in on the urban set-up are 
getting out of the mess they did so much to make, and making a mew M@as Outside. Tne 
arterial road has developed a way of life of its own with its own ribbonstype development 
—villa, ‘caff’, garage, motel, caravan camp—carried into the heért of a countrymee 
which is under sentence to machine agriculture. | 

This thing of terror, which will get you up sweating at night when you begin to realize 
" ‘*Subtopis: Making an ideal of suburbia. Visually speaking, the universalization and idealization of our town fringes, ‘Piilosbphi. 
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SUBTOPIA 

its true proportions, we have called, as we say, Subtopia. It consists in the universal sub- 

urbanization not merely of the country, or of the town, but of town-and-country-—the 
2 eee whole land surface. Suburbia becomes Utopia, Utopia becomes suburbia. 
’ iol This is not to say suburbia has no place in the scheme of things. The REVIEW has from 
eter time to time regaled its readers, to the dismay indeed of some, with the charms of the 
f : suburban ethos. What is not to be borne is that thatethos should drift hke a gaseous pink 
es marshmallow >ver the whole social scene, over the mind of man, over the land surface, 
Be gs over the philosophy, ideals and objectives of the human race; for this is what it is doing. 
“| And it is doing it not only as a psychological but a physical, « geophysical phenomenon. 
MG a Not in England merely, in Europe, Asia, Africa, the Americas. Before the eyes of Frank 
. i Lloyd Wright in his hide-out in the Arizona Desert now runs a complicated pylon network. 
by Ms In the Pampas, once synonymous with the vast liberty of nature, areas the size of Britain 


are cut up by rectangular wire fences not unlike those that have completed the 
downfall of the once open downs of our own country. The same fate is overtaking the 
Highlands of Scotland. Australia boasts a wire fence a thousand miles long. Holland is 
already a suburb, Switzerland a hydro. Bagdad has trams. The Alps feed Italy with power 
that comes in endless chains of pylons over every mountain pass; the Dolomites are a vast 
a; hydro-electric scheme. Even in darkest Africa the warpaint and the tom-toms are no 
> ee longer much more than an act put on for film companies and V.I.P.s. 
a Look where one may, in the East or the West, every background, no matter how 
7 | sublime, has now to be seen against a universal foregrou.id imposed by modern man, of 
a posters, wire, disused petrol pumps, car parks, conifers, institutions for the insane, 
. cement works, sanitation plants, generator stations, the wreckage of wars and War De- 
partments. Right down to what the REVIEW in this issue calls Things in Fields. All this 


adds up to a way of life for the people who live with these objects which is neither agri- 
‘sg cultural nor urban, but Subtopian. 
Se Well, why not? Is there something wrong with the Subtopian way of life? The 
e i REVIEW’S function in life is not philosophical but visual; its job is not to attack Muni- 
e og cipal Rustic via the spiritual frustrations of a Black Country mayor, nor the grid wires by 
= — exposing the unrewarding life of an Electricity Board Commissioner. For the purpose of 
%% a this issue outrages are classified in terms rather of the eye than of psychological disorder. 
a Still, to meet the accusation that this method of approach is attacking from the surface 
‘a inwards—which it is—it might be wise to say a word on the deeper issue. 
a n Let us remember then that Nature is not to be denied. There is a nemesis prepared for 
ye % those who ignore this simple fact. The roots of humanity lie in something more basic than 


a kosikot; the absurdities of good-earth cultists should not blind even rational men to the 
limitations of reason. It isn’t merely that human nature can’t live for ever on bricks and 
mortar. Nor is it merely that—whatever the charms of herd life and mass psychology— 
latent within every human breast is the craving to escape, if only for a season, from the 
eternal friction with other minds. It is more than that. The fate of the human race is 
to be of the universe but isolated from it—out on a limb of the tree of life by reason of its 
specialization of self-consciousness. The need to re-integrate the self-conscious identity 
with the unconscious universe, the need to return down the limb to the immortal trunk, to 
re-identify the human with the non-human, including the animal, world, in the shape of 
what Stapledon calls ‘the simplicity, the severity, the silence and the beauty of nature’, is 
the prime condition of personal re-creation. 
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SUBTOPIA 


Of this distinction between the self-conscious world of men and the un-self-conscious 
universe of nature, town and country are the equivalents in colloquial speech; the one 
man-made down to the last marmalade top, the other, man-modified or not, sili 
a bias weighted in favour of the unconscious part of ‘creation’. 

If this is so, the corollary, clear enough already to the sociologist and planner, should 
not remain hidden from the man-in-the-street. His duty to his background (farmorethana 
duty in a crowded island, an elementary precaution) is twofold: on the one hand, to bring 
to the highest pitch of effective life his man-made environment—the “eity’—on the other, 
to put such limits to it as enable him to keep contact with the wild—the ‘country’. 

You can, of course, say this can’t be done when the pressure of population grows as 
great as ours, but that is to ignore the landscape moral of the eighteenth century where 
every city did that very thing with a pocket handkerchief of a park. 

What the eighteenth century did individually the twentieth can and must do colieo- 
tively. Here lies the real challenge to modern planning, and there isn’t much question 
what that challenge is. Everywhere where the borough engineer cracks the town 
wide open with road-widening and the local council obliterates the market place with 
a useless flower-garden, and everywhere outside where one department or another dumps a 
camp, a housing estate, or a sewage disposal plant into the indifferent wild—everywhere 
we are levelling down two ideal extremes (both necessary to our felicity) to a uniform 
mean: a mean which is a threat not simply to our felicity but to our continued develop- 
ment as more than an order of termites. 

Why we are creating this mean of two extremes is equally clear. The environment is an 
extension of the ego, and twentieth-century man is likewise busy metamorphosing himself 
into a mean—a meany—neither human nor divine. And the thing he is doing to himself 
and to his background is the measure of his own mediocrity. Insensible to the meaning of 
civilization on the one side and, on the other, ignorant of the well-spring of his own being, 
he is removing the sharp edge from his own life, exchanging individual feeling for mass 
experience in a voluntary enslavement far more restrictive and permanent than the feudal 
system. This Leritage to which he is heir, a great heritage, product of centuries not 1 
fee to mass psychology, the meany is busy breaking down. The pages that follow are 
the record of his success to date, masquerading as Improvement, Progress or Amenity. 
To say it again, it is man enslaved dragging down his environment to his own level. 

And planning machinery is being used to speed Subtopia, not check it. The planning 
offensive was started in a mood of idealism which assumed two things: that rules would 
be used flexibly and intelligently, and that England was of unlimited size. This last, single, 
radical miscalculation gave rise to the whole philosophy of dispersal—expanded towns, 
New Towns and every house with a garden, which is now the mainstay of official planning 
policy: an admirable idea in vacuo, and implemented in perfect good faith, but con- 
demned before it started by our coast-to-coast dimensions. Now the tail is wagging the 
dog, the Brave New World has been twisted to become the decanting of overspills evenly 
throughout the country—Subtopia. 

Any hope of intelligent interpretation was lost when planning was tied down step by 
step with local government, and made into another unrewarding office job.. This chamed it 
to the very points where democracy is most likely to give the lowest common denominator, 
not the highest common multiple: corporate Subtopia with all the planning rules 
as its armoury, perverted to make every square mile indistinguishable. 
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SUBTOPIA 


In 1950 the REVIEW traced this rake’s progress, both planned and unplanned, in some 
of its manifestations in the U.S., a piece of research which drew from some of its Ameri- 
can readers subdued applause but raised the blood pressure alarmingly m_ others. 
Unnecessarily, since the fact that we are all in this thing together, first as the victims 
and then, in varying degrees, as the offenders, is the first thing we have to know about it. 

Here the REVIEW (as it promised then) turns the searchlight upon this country. We 
have tried to play fair. To pick and choose special areas of blight like Corby would be 
too easy and would lay the argument open to the accusation of special pleading. To 
avoid that accusation we have put.a ruler across the map of England and Scotland and 
drawn a line as straight as main roads permit from the bottom to the top—from South- 
ampton in the south through Carlisle on the Border to the Highlands. The. line from 
Southampton to Carlisle we have followed in strides of 25 miles to a page in an effort 
to present a typical cross-section of the country—-of the countryside, one might say, for 
the aim has been to choose a line which avoids the great conurbations. A line which, in 
fact, avoids the worst. 

It shows, roughly speaking, two stages in fia progress of the disease. First, main-road 
England, the limbo of shacks, bogus beautification, wire and radar stations, set in un- 
happy pastoral scenery. In the second part the Highlands themselves show the blight less 
advanced, much more thinly spread—and all the more noticeable since the outrages are 
isolated sores upon an awe-inspiring background rather than a rash of pimples amongst 
mildly complaining water meadows. With this is linked the thesis that here at least 
modern man has not yet trampled on the previous balance between man and nature; there 
is thus still time to make the Highlands a pointer to a saner visual world and a lung for the 
island’s fifty million—a very different thing from the mixture of piecemeal indusiry, 
hydros, motels and charas, that some would like to impose on the Highlands. 

Nevertheless, how widespread, how universal, is the feckless couldn’t-care-less attitude 
of our whole society is seen as clearly in the far north as the far south; no remote Scottish 
loch but is ringed with a scum of sawn-off tins and shredded gumboots, lying where they 
were thrown to rot by the proud Gael. As we have said, we are all in this thing together. 
Look north, look south, you see either the services or the excreta of Subtopia. 

The moral is not the Simple Life... A return to more primitive conditions is wanted by 
few of us; the ultimate objective of all industrial civilization right down to canned beans 
and mod. con. is not to make Simple Lifers of us but to simplify our lives. 

But because all the sustained scientific planning that goes into every industrial process 
or commercial undertaking stops short at the land surface, the colossal advantages that 
should be available are dispersed. The more complicated our industrial system, and the 
greater our population, the bigger and greener should be our countryside, the more 
compact and neater should be our towns. For if our urban sprawl and unplanned 
technology has squared since 1900, our potential, in -ngenuity and techniques, for 
dealing with it has cubed. Too complex a problem? Not a bit of it—aircraft engineers 
are solving worse problems every day, and often producing visually wholesome results 
as a by-product. Surely we can manage to producea little order by exerting all our powers? 
The alternative, quite clearly presaged in the sixty pages following, is the abyss. 


Subtopia on the March: the morning after the battle, with pockets of field pattern awaiting 
mopping up. The whole country is beginning to look like this, as all development follows the 
same pattern of a careless ron-p of dispersal across the countryside, a patiern which is 
wasteful and dreary in itself and utterly impracticable in a small and crowded country. 
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The effect of several agents of Subtopia acting in 
concert, as shown in Gordon Cullen’s drawing 
opposite, , is only too familiar. Yet singly 
the eye may try to take them for granted— 
a fault which this section is attempting to counteract 
by abstracting them and showing them next to their 
counterparts in the next county. 


Agents 


Subtopia is the annihilation of the site, the steamrollering of all individuality 
of place to one uniform and mediocre pattern. In travelling up our route, the 
first impression would be of a chain of assaults on particular sites, each with 
its own problem, and this is presented on pp. 392-438. But Subtopia has 
already gone so far that it is possible to present scenes which have become 
indistinguishable, and to classify the causes which have made them look alike. 
These causes are the agents of Subtopia. 3 

Most of them are unwitting agents, what Lionel Brett has called the. dia- 
grams of progress, put into the environment purely as means of transmitting 
electricity, or improving communications, and treated by their authors as 
though they were invisible: With these in themselves the REVIEW has no 
quarrel at all. Each diagram of progress is a challenge to be taken up; in- 
trinsically neither bad nor good, but capable of producing visually bad or good 
solutions. The equation that produces Subtopia out of a good idea is always 
the same: the mass application of misunderstood principles. That is one 
reason—if a negative one—for adopting the functional tradition for a ver- 
nacular of trim; it is least likely to be misunderstood, because it is common 


sense. To deny progress is as lunatic as the situation to which uncontrolled 
progress has brought us: we are enfants de notre siécle, and if we regard the 
march of progress with a mannerist compound of admiration and disgust, 
well, we are enfants de notre sié¢cle in that too. Hereafter, if pylons and 
arterial roads and lamp standards are objected to it is because they represent bad 
solutions, not because they are bad in themselves; except—and this ‘except’ 
will recur throughout the issue—where, because of overcrowding, the whole 
land surface looks like being submerged by them. This ‘density clause’ is 


its corollary, that the wild places must be kept really wild, is the reason 
for the quarrel with the quarry and A.A. Hut at Honister on page 433. 
Most of the agents are unwitting, but there are two classes that aren’t. One 


why the REVIEW objects to the power station at Hams Hall on page 410, and. 


could fairly be called the Bye-law and Borough Engineers’ Subtopia: the ~ 
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attacks on towns in the name of slum clearance, which spread sprawling 
estates in the suburbs, and leave the centre a collection of vacant lots. The 
other is the panic reflex to the spread of Subtopia, which attempts improve- 
ments using standards which are themselves Subtopian. Municipal Rustic, 
and the unhappy extension of Municipal Rustic back into the country 
along the roads. These two things are both wrong in their manifestations 
and wrong in themselves: typically they are the things least often regarded 
as eyesores. It is the great industrial plant that incites horror, however good 
its design, and not the cosy, but no less certain, break-open of the town with 
gardens and prettified car parks. . 

Finally, the agents are shown acting together in Standard Fringes. In the 
other groups there is sometimes enough character of landscape or townscape 
in the backgrounds for one to be able to guess where they are. That felicity 
has disappeared in this last set, and the REVIEW invites you on page 390 
to a bitter guessing game. Is this the best that all the architects, builders, 
engineers and planners of England can do? The REVIEW believes that it 
isn’t; and its suggestions appear at the end of the issue. But buildings affect 
people, and Subtopia produces Subtopians—the REVIEW also believes that, 
unless we are shocked into awareness, the consequences of our visual laissez- 
faire may make us incapable of distinguishing good from bad, and we may be 
mutated into sub-humans without our ever knowing it has happened. It’s not 
just aesthetics and art-work: our whole existence as individuals is at stake, 
just as much as it ever has been from political dictatorship, Left or Right; and 
in this case the attack is not clearly defined and coming from the other side 
of the globe, but a miasma rising from the heart of our collective self. 


lamp standards his is the agent that has 
most hope of being improved; and it has in fact been 
improved in the last year (see AR, December, 1954), 
However, any improvement will not affect this sorry 
stalk of poles for some time, and the first point about 
Subtopia is brought out straightaway: it is often largely a 
matter of trim. Functional trim like this is a means not 
an end: the end is—or should be—the main street of 
Kirkham, 12, or open country near Blackrod, 11. So 
it should be neat, clean and unobtrusive. 

This is just what all these aren’t: the reason—the usual 


one in matters concerned with England’s appearance—is a 
combination of out-of-hand standardization and expedi- 
ency. Standardization—25 foot poles on main roads, 
15 foot on minor roads—produces the fittings of incredible 
size well above the roofline (1, 4, 14, 15). Expediency pro- 
vides the concrete—steel shortage—and the clumsy 


designs. Quite a plausible ancestry: almost respectable— 
until you look at the results and see Warwick’s Georgian 
main street beaten up with right angles, 4, and the dormers 
of Abingdon town hall competing with a 25-foot pole 
with a broken neck, 2. They stamp any scene in which 
they appear with their own apathetic pattern, and if 
the scene is fragile, as Warwick is, or having a hard time 
to stay intact anyway, like Blackrod, it disintegrates. 
There is in any case a built-in handicap in making neat 
slight poles out of concrete—it just won’t, it’s inherent in 
the performance figures—why not try tubular steel 
instead? 
key: 1, Southampton, 2, Abingdon. 3, Oxford. 4, Warwick. 
5, Leamington. 6, Castle Bromwich. 7, Trent Vale. 8, Stoke- 
on-Treni. 9, Nantwich. 10, Warrington. 11, Blackrod. 12, 
Kirkham. 18, Kendal. 14, Kendal. 15, Cockermouth. 16, 
Carlisle. 
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arterial roads Arterial roads are necessary, 
and they can be beautiful. These aren’t; they have become 
the projection of mediocrity from one town to the next—a 
means of prolonging the Standard Fringe to be a Standard 
Ribbon. The roads have extended the suburban boulevard 
that was the way they left the town, instead of looking at 
the site and arriving at the blend of tautness and local 
conditions, a very different thing. The essentials, as far as 
they can be stated away from-a specific site, are Green 
Edges, Clean Edges and No Nibbling: whether the roads 
are thoughtless cut-rate widening, fully fledged motorways 
or Beautified roads like those shown on page 3889. 
Green Edges means an end to the concrete footpath in 
10, a brutality not justified by ‘the density of regular 
pedestrian traffic from Carlisle to Penrith,’ and also to the 
loophole in legislation which makes possible the provision 
of service roads a few feet from the main road without 


the result being called ribbon development, 6. The 
absurdly wide centre strip in 9 eats away the border space 
without preventing dazzle or being green enough to act asa 
foil itself. Either no borders and compactness, or wide green 
borders and a foil, but not diminuendi of the road fading 
away to the hedgerow: parts of A.34 have six metalled 
streaks dumped across the view, 2 and 7. Clean Edges means 
the exercise of simple good manners by tidying up and not 
leaving the roadside as a dusty exposition of local geology, 
1, and No Nibbling means the repression of signs like those 
in 1 and 6, carted wholesale from the Subtopian fringes into 
the middle of the country. Some signs are needed: others— 
like 5—say just twice as much as is necessary. 


key: 1, A889, near Newbury. 2, A34, Bladon, Oxon. 8, A384, 
Yarnton, Oxon. 4, A34, near Chipping Norton. 5, A452, 
Coleshill. 6, A452, Castle Bromwich. 7, A84, Gailey, Staffs. 
8, A580, St. Helens. 9, A6, Preston. 10, A6, High Hesket, 


The philosophy of the bad arteritl = 


road is split-and-dump, 
drawing opposite shows both 
aspects: splitting 3 the hillside, 
cutting church from churchyard @ 
maiming the roadside trees. In reun 
it brings poles, wire, shacks Ga 
signs from the fringe of one town am 
scatters them all the way to the 1 
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dumping ground .. 132 the way in which 
island sites collect a scrapheap of signs, as demonstrated 
by four Midland examples (1-4). The result is rather like 
coming across part of a junk yard carted into the middle 
of the road. Lack of co-ordination runs through them, each 
authority with its own pole, so that the Public Conveniences 
in 1 has a bigger pole than the signpost, and an inadequate 
sign in 4 has necessitated a makeshift ‘Warrington’ in wood. 


dumping ground «2 using the whole road 
length as a dumping ground producing an endless chain of 
cafés and garages like these. They are a natural function 
of the roed and should be encouraged, but not as a con- 
tinuous ribbon through open country. Gathered together 
in knots at junctions and tidied up (though a squalid trans- 
port café is far less offence than a genteel one), they become 
elements in a coherent transport pattern as the staging 
posts used to be. 

The Density Clause operates as usual; the number of 
motorways must be restricted or the whole country will 


Duplication and redundancy run through them—the tw 


beacons in 2 when there are kerbside beacons and zebras 
already; the multiplication of Keep Left’s in 3—three 
visible at one time, doubled with arrows, when one arrow 
was all that was needed. Small things but in a crucial 123 
position, and simple use of a pair of eyes and a pair of 3 
removal men could clear up so much of it. ¥ 
key: 1, Leamington. 2, Kenilworth. 3, Rugeley. 4, Knutsford. 4 


3 4 


become like the strip of Herts., south of St. Albans— 
pastoral countryside carved in all directions by routes 
out, routes in, by-passes and links. There is also an 
Indemnity Clause—these roads must guarantee that the 
old network in between remains unexploded. The danger 
is not in the motorways themselves, but in the application 
of arterial principles by local authorities to every country 
road regardless of site: Subtopia. 


key: 1, Burghclere, Hants. 2, Hampton-in-Arden, Warwicks. 
3, Bassett’s Pole, Staffs. 4, Lymm, Cheshire. 


ean it be said to be peaceful progress. This doesn’t auto- 


airfields Any type of military installation could 
have been chosen. They all reproduce the same pattern— 
new extensions and old derelictions; but only airfields 
impinge on the countryside through the sky as well as the 
land. Just how they impinge is shown on the map over- 
leaf, ten miles either side of that part of the route which 
snakes up through the Midlands. The black blobs represent 
airfields, old and new; the blue circles indicate the circuit 
areas of those airfields that are in use—the areas in which 


Most military installations are a 
necessary evil, but the drawing 
Opposite shows how aircraft 
can also spread Subtopia 
in an extra dimension and through 
an extra sense. Even away from the 
Girfield, the sight and sound of the 
siz engined bomber and the 
formation of fighters can devalue a 
reich of countryside, when repeated 
lng enough and low enough. 


one could expect to see and hear aircraft consistently 

under 1,000 feet. Those areas are beginning to coalesce. 
Again these airfields are necessary and inevitable 

diagrams of progress—though in only four of the seventeen 
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matically make them any better—the only crisp engineer- 
ing job of the whole lot is Upper Heyford; the only neatly 
camouflaged airfield, and that incredibly well done, like a 
Repton park, is R.N. Culham—and that looks like the 
remote, still potent influence of the Nautical Tradition. 
What, however, of the others? The twenty-three airfields 
marked on this map that did a useful job in the war, and 
are now too small, too near other airfields or redundant. 
There are so many that they could never all be used at 
the same time for fear of collision. Of these, as far as is 
known, three have been cleared up ten years after the 
war—the small grass training fields. Of the others, about 
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airfields cont. 
six are dumps and one is an atom factory (Harwell), one 
trains parachutists and nine are derelict: turned back to 
agriculture but with the black pattern of runways, dis- 
persal pens and hangars unmodified, the hutments not 
cleared away, one more element in the standard Subtopian 
countryside. This, remember, is only one part of one of the 
Services, to say nothing of the Ministry of Supply. As is 
said again later in the issue, and it can bear endless 
repetition, it is no use being preparec against attack if in 
doing so you destroy what you are supposed to be defend- 
ing. Obviously we must have airfields but obviously also, 
they ought to be well designed, tidily detailed and land- 
scaped into the countryside, and it is only common deceucy 
to tidy up as you go along, and not pack England tighter and 
tighter with abandoned runways and derelict huts from 
the latest war, accompanied, as often as not, by ‘Air 
Ministry Property, No Trespassing!’ 


key: 

The black circles indicate airfields. The solid blue circles in- 
dicate conventionally the circuit areas of the airfields. They 
are of standard radius based on a mean of light aircraft and 
A-bomber, and bear no relation to the actual size of the cir-uit 
used by the aircraft normally based at each airfield. 
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wire Wire obliterates the pattern of the country- 
side just as surely as though it were a blanket of 
semidetached housing. The view becomes wire and pylon 
first and site second, 12. In some cases it becomes wire 
and pylon everywhere and site nowhere, 1, 2, and 13: 


Subtopia. 


a Wire in a town blurs the form of the buildings and the 

% shape of the street, whether it belongs to the GPO, 8, 
uit ‘ the bus company, 10, the electricity company, 6, or the 


neighbour’s telly, 3. It reduces all urban scenes to the 
same common denominator—the lowest: Subtopia. 
Though one can become accustomed to a little wire, 


one grid line, 12, or even one wire can spoil a whole view. 


In any case there is a density above which the self-erected 
defences cave in, and the mind becomes aware that the 
whole scene is covered with wires and poles: Subtopia. 
The proper use of wire is in a fence, as a light precise 
demarcation. If the fence is made long and high to keep 


people out or military stores in, it covers enough of a view 


to superimpose its grid on the whole scene, 1 and 11 
(which the park wall never did—it robbed you of one space 
but gave another, the volume bounded by it and the road). 
The latest U.S. version has started marching across country 
in 8-D, 5: Subtopia. 
How much more of an indictment does one need? 

key: 1, Bicester Garrison. 2, Stockbridge. 3, Worthy Down, 
Hants. 4, Abingdon. 5, Brize Norton. 6, Woodstock. 7, 


Brownhills. 8, Penkridge. 9, Mexford, Staffs. 10, Leigh, Lancs. 
11, Culcheth, Lancs. 12, Beetham, Westmoreland. 13, Carlisle. 
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6,7,8,9 


10,11, 12, 13 
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3, Chandler’s Ford, Hants. 


Berks. 


1, Witney. 2, Grove, 


4, Highmoor, 


both technology and nature to the same type of 


wire and trees: how modern man can reduce 
less ugliness. 


key 


me 
ip 
3 
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{rees A sad cruel little story, maiming trees in the 
interests of uniformity, making living things grow to rule 
for the sake of the rule. There are necessary causes for 
lopping, which may not always be obvious from a look 
at the site (though nearly all ills can be cured by pruning, 
maintaining the shape and reducing the density, not 
hacking off regardless at x feet y inches), and some trees 
are born to be pollarded. For that reason this is not a 
selection up and d- wn the route, but a saw-cut through 
one town just off it—Witney—where the trees really do 
seem to be reduced to a standard height regardless of 


type, site and appearance. 

There isn’t much to say that isn’t self-evident from the 
photographs. What should be self-evident to Witney is 
the implication—that if the out of hand application of a 
rule gives results like this, then the rule is wrong, not the 
trees; and the implication of that implicaticn; that the 
attitude of mind which exalts rules over the reasons for 
making them is wrong too. It will erode lives just as it has 
eroded the town’s appearance—they are internal and 
external manifestations of the same thing: Subtopia. 
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the town: 1850 


anti-urbanism Urban sprawl has come to 
its second stage; with everyone gone to the suburbs the 
centre has been left to decay. Towns have become half- 
alive: one half is where you work, but can’t live, the other 
half is where you live but don’t work. Half alive towns will 
produce half alive people, and the most immediate result 
is that in between working and living there can be up to 
two hours of limbo, nearly fifteen per cent of one’s waking 
hours: forced and frustrating comradeship in public 
transport or forced and frustrating isolation in private cars. 

That sounds like lunacy, and it is only a statement of 
the social muddle, not the visual one. It would be no better 
if the estates on the fringes were beautifully designed and 
models of urbanity or augmenting the site; it is so much 
worse that they aren’t, and that the original social reason 
for the whole futile business has fallen flat. The drains may be 
better, but the environment is just as squalid: and we have 
got Subtopia instead of Town and Country, into the 
bargain. 

There are two elements: eating away in the centre and 
dumping down at the fringe. The second is illustrated 


the town: 1950 


by council housing, not private housing, because the 
council ought to have known better, and because it is lecal 
planning, which ought to be reversing the trend, that is 
actually encouraging it. The leaders 0f planning—a long 
way up from the insides of the local offices that reject 
modern heuses as being out of tone with the amenities of 
the (speculative semi-det) district—recognize the futility 
of it, but they have backed the wrong horse; cecrying 
increased urban densities in the heart of the town, when 
that is the only thing likely to save us, at. J proposing new 
and expanded towns when the UK is so smal! that they will 
very soon all run together. 

The creation of fragmentation public parks, as at 
Lancaster, is pointless (Laneaster, of all places, with the 
only urbane streets between Manchester and the Border); 
the amenity is negligible and the loss to the town enormous. 
Buildings must be replaced by buildings, but not as 
ramshackle and visually careless as the example in Carlisle, 


overleaf. Otherwise, the town centre will rot away, and- 


Letchworth is round the corner, not for Garden Cities and 
New Towns only, but for all the old towns as well. 
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anti-urbanism 
part 1: roi in the centre 


This can be diagnosed in four stages: wt, 
1. DECAY. Neglected old age causes the decay of #i2 
pleasant but infirm Georgian buildings in county 5 yi), 
towns and cottages in villages: nineteenth-century 


slums in industrial areas become uninhabitable. 


key: 1, Oxford. 2, Blackrod. 3, Kenilworth. 
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2. DEMOLITION. The offenders are demolished, the 
area is made into a vacant lot, a hole in the middle whe 


of the town. No thought of conversion, no thought { mn) i * | 


of replacement on the site. 
key: 4, Abingdon. 5, Lichfield. 6, Nantwich. 


8. SQUATTING. Vehicles move in as buildings move 
out: privately, as at Warrington 9, or officially at 
Abingdon 8. 


key: 7, Oxford. 8, Abingdon. 9, Warrington. 
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4, SUBSTITUTION. If permanent action is ever taken, 
the hole is made into a publi: garden or car park, 
i0 and 11, or rebuilt with temporary buildings 
breaking the street line, 12. 


key: 10 and 11, Lancaster. 12, Carlisle. 
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anti-urbanism 
part 2: sprawl on the outskirts 


... And here is part of what we are offered in exchange for 
the death of the English town-centre: ten estates in 
seven counties; and what is there to show in siting or trim 
that there is any consideration of the genius loci in any 
of them?—that 5 is a small country town and 4 an outer 
suburb: or that 3 and 7 are different places at all. However 
inconvenient it may be for steam-roller planning,’ sites 
still have their own natural solutions. There is enough 
left to suggest that Abingdon, 8, could have been built 
as tight as possible, in a grid, to prevent sprawl; that at 
Blackrod, 7, there might have been terraces along the 
existing street, or closely parallel. Castle Bromwich, 4, eat- 
ing up Birmingham’s green belt, ought never to have been 
built at all—and still less the speculation now going up 
opposite the site. Local architects are just pawns in this 
estate game which is played by the Borough Engineers: if 
the architect *.:es to improve, he is soon deflated by foot- 
path and layapstandard. The roads must be made for the 
houses, ard the houses for the site and the county, and not 
vice versa: and this implies visual control by the architect, 
not the engineer, not the bye-laws, not the head of the 
housing committee. 

key: 1, Bletchingdon, Oxon. 2, Newbury. 3, Abingdon. 4, 


Castle Bromwich. 5, Sandbach. 6, Wigan. 7, Blackrod, Lancs. 
8. Bolton-le-Sands, Lanes. 9, Ambleside. 10, Carlisle. 
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anti-urbanism, part 2, cont. 


the same height-and-sanitation rules, applied blindly, 
whether the environment is a Salford slum or an Oxon 


rucal third-degree if anti-urbanism as 


applied to an industrial town is a crime, what can one say 


about the third-degree practised in some rural districts? 
These examples of the halves of our inevitable equation 
(decay of the good, replacement by bad) come from the 
Ploughley RDC, around Bicester, where in ten years one 


village, will intensify this destruction, as local authorities 
seem unable to see that they save money if they convert 
instead of demolishing. England’s heritage, going down for 
the last time, gentlemen!: won’t someone see sense, even if 


The village centre before and after 


subjection to Subtopian techniques 

is shown opposite = - This has 
happened to dozens io of villages 
that have become engulfed by urban 
sprawl: what is much worse is thal 

the same techniques are now being 
applied to villages in the middle of the 
countryside—they have become universal. 


it’s only for the tourists’ dollars? 

key: Old: 1, Chariton on Otmoor. 2, Bucknell. 5, Godington. 
6, Finmere. New: 3, Souldern. 4, Oddington. 7, Kirtlington. 
8, Bletchingdon. 


authority has gone a long way towards eradicating what 
centuries of local building has bestowed and—the worst 
crime—treplacing it by estates that might as well be in Outer 
Birmingham. The slum drive which is being pursued with 
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municipal rustio Municipal Rustic started as 
the inevitable accompaniment to building splinter Public 
Parks in the middle of the town, and that was bad enough. 
It has now become divorced from any amenity. One can 
sit down or walk around in about one-quarter of these 
plots: in half of the remainder one can’t even get in— 
they are railed off or on an island. So it is just a matter of 
applied decoration, and there are no social or economic 
advantages. Financially, the town can only lose by having 
ther, and the cruellest thing about them is the waste of 
mo.ey, when they are often a council's unly concession to 
the fact that visual standards exist. This is conscious and 
deliberate Subtopia; wrecking the environment so that 
man can everywhere see the projection and image of his 
own humdrum suburban life—mild lusts, mild fears, mild 
everything—a herbaceous border. 

Subtopia, as applied to town fringes, came first, for 
Municipal Rustic is very nearly a post-war disease. This, 
then, is the second orbit of the downward spiral, the result 
of one generation having lived in limbo. The psychological 
chain by which it becomes the standard solution is worth 
tracing, because its pattern of phobia and nostalgia .is 


not only a mess, it is the mess: the same pattern that 
produces fear of not getting on, or not keeping up with the 
neighbours, mixed with vicarious longings for a better 
world, projected through TV stars or the pools. When 
urban improvements are mooted, the official concerned 
gets an automatic reflex against urban forms and in favour 
of rural ones, the legacy of our squalid nineteenth century 
urban life, But the only rural forms he knows are suburban 
ones, and in a rush of nostalgia he translates his archi- 
tectural equivalents of rustic gnomes and Devon pixies 


into the town centre, unable to see the differsnee. The 


result is neither town nor country—Subtopia. 

Municipal Rustic is wrong because it replaces Jarge 
scale by small scale—grass and trees by suippets of flower- 
beds 5, dainty walls 4, coy fencing, 8 and 9. 

It is wrong because it confuses private and public, 2 and 
9—the tlower garden is an admirable thing as a personal 
possession, but its significance is that it is personal. 

It is wrong because it blurs distinctions—between 
country and town 13, between car park and street 8, 
even between one half of the town and another 6, where to 
convert an exciting change of level into an enlarged 


Below, the 


is of the Radcliffe Camera as 
they are and as ther might be if it was decided that they 
ought to be ‘isnproved’. It is obviously absurd, but 
equivalent absurdities have already happened in the 
towns oposite. The result is always the same 

whether it ts practised in Oxford or Wigan—the 
overfurnishing of the outdoor room and the devaluation 
of the buildings that line it. 
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municipal restic cont. 
rockery needs a keen eye for the possibility of creating 
mediocrity. 

It is wrong because it doesn’t act as a foil, the basic 
reason why greenery should be in the town at all. For one 
thing, most of the year it isn’t green, just grubbed up soil 
and blackened shrubs, 13. The surroundings are crowded: 
the plots answer with high density art work. The traffic 
is bustling: the plots echo it in their fussy treatment. 
This is extension of the jungle, not amelioration. 

It is wrong because, a; the sum of all these things, it 


blows open the town, destroying the old relation of 
buildings, people and space and replacing it by . . . what? 
By nothing definable, and that is just the point: it is the 
gaseous pink marshmallow mentioned in the Introduction. 
These twenty views have stopped being urban scenes 


altog:-ther, and become Suhtopia. 

key: 1, Andover. 2, Newbury. 8, Abingdon. 4, Ozford. 
5, Woodstock. 6, Chipping Norton. '7, Leamington. 8, New- 
castle under Lyme. 9, Rugeley. 10, Nantwich. 11, Leigh. 
15, Bowness-on- 


12, Chorley. 13 and 14, Lancaster. 
Windermere. 16, Carlisle. 
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advertising stations Peautifying in even 
sharper relief: planned-for and legislated-for attempts at 
reducing the impact of Horrid Commerce. The attempt to 
art them up is ten times worse than anything that Horrid 
‘Commerce can do. The worst thing about Northwich, 9, 
is the coy drystone walls and blushing shrubs in front: 
and at Lancaster, 8, the basic fault is a combination of the 
planning that caused the site to be a hole in the town and 
the planning that made the railed-off garden in the name 


of amenity. The REvIEW wants not less advertising but 
more: neater, crisper and less standardized (AR, November, 
1951), made free of the walls from which planning, in the 
name of Good Taste, is trying to drive it. It would trans- 
form the perspective of the end walls of semi-detacheds, 
for example—but is it likely? 


key: 1, Southampton. 2-4, Longton. 5, Newcastle-under- 
Lyme. 6 and 9, Northwich. 7, Liverpool. 8, Lancaster. 
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rural municipal rustic From gardening 
the roundabout in the city centre, it is only too easy to do 
the same thing to the road trim on the by-pass, and then to 
extend it along that newly-built double carriageway. This 
is Municipal Rustie put back in the country, and shown up 
all the more because the smali scale planting and fussy 
design is seen against the genuinely rural rhythms which 
are neither small scale nor fussy. It is another reminder 
that the style is Rustic no’ i:ural; the conception of the 


country has been modified psychologically and physically 
to fit a suburban back garden. It is an admirable microcosm 
in a suburban back garden, but it won’t transplant. 

If the administrative fault behind this is cleared up, the 
visual offence would probably disappear. The planting 
should have been decided by trained landscape architects 
when the road was cut or the roundabout made. Instead, 
it has been. left to the local authorities, and while this 
might have been an admirable thing in the 1500’s or 
1830's, it is disastrous in the 1950’s. If you doubt it, look 
at the results: scratchings in the turf, 2, 6, 8—one of them 
with its attached reward—and carefully nurtured conifers, 
4, that will never look anything more than dowdy poor 
relations of the oaks and elms in the hedgerows. Round- 


abouts in particular incite misapplied fantasy, like the 
concrete path neatly laid out for those who walk in the 
middle of the road, 5. And when what was obviously 
designed in two dimensions is translated into three, 1 
and 3, the results are startling: a Le Nétre layout applied 
to a Repton hill all seen through the wrong end of 
a telescope. 

Planting may need to be camouflage it could often be 
a large scale setting, like that the Enclosure Commissioners 
provided—big hedges. big borders and a clean roadside; 
and in some cases it should not be there at all—road and 
landscape impinging directly. None of these cases is ever 
likely to be carried out under the present method of 
Beautifying by the local authority with a segment of the 
rates. This must always be a kind of advertisement 
hoarding: ‘Look, we are spending your money wisely, we 
have dug a tittle plot, isn’t it nice?’ So it may be, in vacuo 
or behind the bandstand; but not out in the middle of 
Oxon, Warwicks, Staffs, Cheshire or Lancs. ‘ 


key: 1, Oxford By-pass, 2, A.384, Yarnton, Oxon. 8, A.34 
near Woodstock. 4, A.446, Coleshill. 5, A.84, Trentham. 
6, Northwich By-pass. '7, Warrington. 8, A.57, Barton-on- 
Irwell, Lancs. 9, A.580 near Leigh. 10, A.6, Bamber 
Bridge,” Lancs. 
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standard fringes t:re is the guessing game. 
It is enough justification for a special issue were there 
nothing else to complain about on the whole route. Romsey, 
Oxford, Stratford, Birmingham, Stafford, Newcastle- 
under-Lyme, Northwich, Warrington and _ Bolton-le- 
Sands are shown here jumbled up; not in south-to-north 
order as the other sets have been. Which is which? 
Everything has been said elsewhere in the issue about 
the visual and consequent social evil of this ring of 
Subtopia that girdles every English town. There is no 
point in repeating the arguments, and the photographs, 
unhappily, can speak for themselves. This is murder we 


are committing: first of our surroundings, then, as they 
react on us, of ourselves. If you say that to alter it is 
impracticable, uneconomic and unrealistic, remember that 
a nation-wide organization to track down physical murder 
is just as impracticable, uneconomic and unrealistic on the 
face of it, yet we have the CID. The obstacles will dis- 
appear if we want them to, and the first stage towards 
that is awareness. This issue, condensed, says Look 
Out: This is Awful. 

key: 1, Stratford. 2, Warrington. 3, Northwich. 4, Stafford. 
5, Newcastle-under-Lyme. 6, Oxford. 7, Romsey. 8, Bolton- 
le-Sands, Lancs. 9, Birmingham. 
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Subtopia Chart and Route Map 
key: 
The red line shows the route; the red band shows the 
approximate area from which outrages have been selected. 
The blue areas are those which can be considered 
the main centres of expanding Subtopia. 
The black lines are trunk roads. 
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Route Book 


The Route Book really needs no introduction: plan and intention of the next 
forty-five pages are painfully self evident. It may claim the doubtful distinction 
of being the first example of a travel agent’s trip in reverse—picking out the 
bad, not the good—that has been carried through from one end of the country 
to the other and has not just picked on selected black spots. In fact it is only 
since 1939 that such a thing has been possible. That is one of the points made by 
the map opposite; the blue Subtopian areas (approximately done, but they give a 
good general idea) are at first glance just a restatement of population density. A 
closer look shows, besides the bloated sizes of the towns themselves, splinter 
groups spreading over the whole country, representing airfields, wholesale 
afforestation, military camps, wire jungles and ‘out-county’ estates. The map 
has caught the precise moment where it has begun to run together—whence 
our definition of Subtopia as the extension to the whole land surface of the 
mess that has already been made of the edges of our towns. 

Point two to come from the map is that the route really is a fair cross-section : 
neither the best nor the worst but half of each. Lakeland was added as a devia- 
tion from the rigid north-south line to bring in an area which is supposed to be 
a National Park and show that the disease is just as rampant ‘here too. The 
route takes in approximately thirty miles per page, and this means that only 
a limited number of outrages can be shown (those left over would inake another 
Route Book). It also means that mid-Oxon gets the same coverage as industrial 
Staffs; the result proves unanswerably that Subtopia is already all round us. 

The first stage towards doing something is to know what is wrong. Some of 
the things in the route may seem trivial, and to mention them may seem to be 
shouting about objects that can be taken for granted and assimilated by the eye, 
as railways have been. The point of that is to try and get rid of the habit of 
taking for granted, because above a certain density it ceases to work-—with the 
railways, in Swindon goods yards, for example—and we are getting near that 
density now. Try this way of seeing things on some part of your holiday ruute 
this year. Before long you find yourself becoming incredibly angry; and when 
sufficient people become sufficiently angry, that will be the end of Subtopia. 
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SOUTHAMPTON — WHIT 


illusion is blurred with concrete 1: 

out one realizes that the fundam 
English 1e is that most of it is 
with Private houses. There are 
chasing too few green fields. Th 
Winchester, Southampton and Port 
so how inept to erect a post-wa i] 
and its progeny of sleazy wires in eo 
of green countryside, 2 and 3, south of 


wire jungle in the midd 
one of many little huts squats by tl 
stand for the whole band of Things 
different uses resulting in such 
buildings—a gabled roof, attempted 
small cottage, a firm boundary of 


this are huts left over from war' 


couldn't be helped but should be 


being ‘battered without mercy, like St 


border in 7 and jungle in 8, both ina 
jungle is an attempt at illusion, but it d 
ears peep through like lions and tigers 


the road makes the absurdity complete 
is worse than nore at all. 

Going north out cf Winvhester there 
like a small oilfield on the left, 9: a 
would show that it was, in fact, Craw] 
Towards it the review is taking the 
justifiable attitude—‘ this is a horrid n 
done about it?’ The ex 
airfields, grid lines and wireless masis 
venient cover for k of any attempt 

Next, two small Hampshire towns with 
problems: Whitchurch, 11, has traffic 
wire, Stockbridge, 10, has wire but no 
being largely a coaching town the m 
tailored to fit: with such success that it 
to take to-day’s traffic comfortably. Hc 
scale in relation to the road; but the 
is that they are in relation to the ro 
alongside it with mutual loathir 
development south of Birmingham, on 1 


aioof houses, and this makes the wit 
noticeable—with no thought of com; 
shouting ‘this is a Main Road not a His 
the lamp-standards in Warwick Hi 
the space enclosed by tke street and 
Space as real as any internal space: it i 
to stringing up clothes-lines inside 

At WI bl 
two main roads, meeting head-on 
small town. Make an arid rounda 
focus should be and traffic can 
and faster—vortex instead of focus, nai 
securely to its cross of asphalt. 
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Following them west, one comes to th: 
the country. 


having been dropped from a great height 
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can’t be moved but should have been we! 
Winchester By-Pass, 7 and 8, has prev 


relatively gentle introduction tc England’s 
roads. The centre planting is seen in t= 
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WHITCHURCH — ABINGDON 


South of Newbury, at the newly enlarged American 
airfield at Greenham Common, there is en appalling 
rash of huddled huts on the skyline, 1, and the more 
subtle ruination created by the by-passes necessary to 
avoid the two-mile runway, and the extra area enclosed 
by wire for security’s sake. There is no point in question. 
ing the necessity; unhappily it is as necessary as cos) 
mines or arterial roads. But one can ask two things: 
whether the siting was reasonable, and whether any 
attempt was made to respect the surroundings. As to 
the first, arguments could be advanced against any site 
in Britain; but even so, Greenham Common is on a 
ridge top, visible for miles, and while it didn’t use up 
agricultural land it -tneant the loss of ten square miles 
of open comraon; the new form of an old battle— 
Enclosure. The surroundings obviously were not thought 
of at all—either by camouflage, which has obvious 
advantages or by making the airfield a crisp engineering 
job. Ironically, the refuse from the last war still exisis 
alongside this bulwark against the next ; huts from the 
1945 use of Greenham Common, now occupied by 
squatters, 2: the council has provided, with infallible 
inappropriateness, a waney-edged privy, 3. 

Newbury’s shopkeepers have «an unenviable reputa- 
tion to keep up, for Newbury has more of its good 
buildings destroyed by shop fronts than any other town 
of its size. Especially cruel is the gouging practised in 4, 
which. has spoilt not one house but five. Nor have the 
public authorities lagged behind: at the junction of A34 
and the Bath Road there is a beautified plot, 6. There was 
a Gothick toll house. Older readers may remember it, for 
this is how it appeared in 1939, 5, when the REVIEW 
protested against the proposed demolition—the ideal 
* before and after’ photograph, normally so hard to 
obtain after the event. A handsome building and an 
impressive roadscape éffect (shuttling off the traveller 
to Bath or Oxford) have been replaced by a piece of 
Subtopia. Of course, it would be demolished for road 
widening ; the road is as narrow as ever, the corner is as 
acute—the plots and paving even occupy exactly the 
same site. 

The Berkshire Downs are the end of the chalk country 


_ and of Southern England: you get to the top and see 


before you Harwell, 7 and 8, stretched out like a slug 
in the foreground. The siting has made it an almost 
impossible problem ; on a step halfway up the downs so 
that everything is presented to the surrounding country- 
side on a plate, and this had no justification—any aero- 
drome in Britain would have done as well. The apolo- 
gium of Sir John Cockcroft has been quoted before (in 
Murray’s guide to Berkshire) but it is worth repeating: 
‘a start had to be made quickly, and the on!y solution 
was to provide prefabs and to erect them on our own 
site where services and sewers were available and where 
the minimum of consent had to be obtained’. The old 
Litany of Expediency. 

The Vale of White Horse is the vale of orchards and 
military dumps. The RAF created Harwell, the Minis- 
try of Supply enlarged it—to complete the round of the 
Services, here is an Army dump at Steventon, 9, and a 
Navy dump at Grove, 10: We have become so used to 
wartime expedients that we have not noticed how they 
have quietly become peacetime fixtures, or just how much 
of England has been swallowed up by these parks of 
obsolescent equipment. 
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LAND GRAB 


Views from the two great escarpments of Southern 
England—chalk and limestone: Harwell from the Berk- 
shire Downs, 1, and Kineton Ordnance Depot from Sun- 
rising Hill, near Banbury, 2. Both are expedients that 
have become permanent—Harwell from the pre-war RAF 
expansion, Kineton from the build-up of stores before 
D-Day ; both absorb good agricultural land, both extend 
the limbo of unplanned technology a little further into 
a countryside where it has no place. Both, from their 
siting, employ iand-grab in another more subtle way— 
they poison the whole view. There is no liberation in a 
forty-mile prospect which has an atom factory in the 
middle foreground, and this isn’t just an esthetic 
quibble, it stems from a primary human need, that of 
being able to experience a natural order in which there 
is no dominant’ human accent. A. well-designed atom 
factory would give the noble view, but not the libera- 
tion: there is a place for both in the environment if 
there is. room for both, but—the inevitable density 
clause—in England every view will soon have its indus- 
trial or military installation, and most of them badly 
designed as well. 

Principles can only protect the unspoilt; these two 
are here, faits accomplis : what can be done about them ? 
Basically two things, dramatization and camouflage, 
and the sites split neatly. Harwell is a fixture, so big 
and so prominent that camouflage would give a greater 
jolt than the atom factory is at present ; letting modern 
industrial forms express themselves clearly is the only 
solution, which is what the MOW’s new buildings are 
doing. Kineton is just a mess—and is it a justifiable 
mess? Are we going to attack France to-morrow, or 
is it dispersed enough from the H-bomb which would 
obliterate Birmingham, only thirty miles away? If it 
is essential it ought to be camoufiaged, which is surely 
a military advantage as well. 

(The drawings are improvisations on the basic theme 
of the actual forms for security’s sake, but they have the 
same visual weight as the real thing.) 
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ABINGDON — CHIPPING NORTON 


In this section the process of false arterial road-making 

can be studied as a gradual growth. 1 shows the process 
just beginning, with a concrete footpath ; soon every- 
thing splits up like amoebae—two footpaths, two cycle 
tracks, two carriageways; the cycie tracks themselves 
wide enough to be a reasonable lane, a feature pointed 
by 3. And in 2, the planting scratched on the surface, 
only heightens the arid effect. 46 are examples of the 
dumping of public utilities which unobtrusively accom- 
panies their schemes, a nibbling process w'ich reaches 
a certain density unnoticed and then transforms the 
countryside or village into a background for ill-sited 
and carelessly designed pieces of apparatus: Subtopia 
again. 4, with its curt announcement, is a part of 5, 
a prefabricated cuckoo in a nest of wire. The foot- 
path is indeed closed, and the way of announcing it 
shows Authority—and Authority without taste—in its 
most sinister aspect. The difference between ‘ This foot- 
path is closed’, ‘No loitering’, and ‘This view is for- 
bidden’ or ‘ Do not think about this building’ is only one 
of degree not of kind. 6, just south of Blenheim, is part 
of the small-change of technology which can be seen 
up and down the country. 

Woodstock has been dealt with before (AR, December, 
1951, page 380): one of the most imposing towns of its 
size in Britain, with the cruellest-sited domestic grid 
in Britain. Why do Englishmen who would become 
violently indignant if they saw a mesh of wire over 
the National Gallery’s Gainsboroughs and Wilsons 
remain quite content to see comparable works of archi- 
tecture through an engineer-imposed graticule? There 
would be only one thing that could sap the t-wn’s indi- 
viduality any further, and here it is, 7 and 8: one of 
the pylons made into a plot, with little shrubs, a little 
seat and flower baskets halfway up. This is purely in 
the Victorian tradition of putting pants on piano legs: 
as futile and as silly ; by comparison the footwear of the 
unimproved pylon is full of sturdy elegance. Everything 
in present-day life tends to standardize surroundings and 
blur the separateness of town, village and country: it is 


* vital that public amenities shouldn’t confuse the scene 


further by bringing a fragment of municipal park or 
front garden into the town centre. On the way out the 
grid ends its way through the town in a tangle of wire, 
pole, pylon, cut-down tree and sand tip, 9. 
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OXFORD 


Coming from Abingdon the first sight of Oxfor 
probably be from tl vat of Boar’s H lL, it 
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British Railways 1 ike: over the money the; in : 
laying out ornament gardens to the Forestry C is 

sion, ‘ore 

get someone from the Ministry of Transpo 


Berks C.C.?) to clear up the island t le it 
consistent, and replace the lamp standards. i- 


plicity is a basic problem: that ea 
has a different end in view, which is not visual, a at 
the vist case is only stated in opposit by 1 
individ: or the CPRE—and not Co-Op on. 
Planning, which was supposed to dea! wv j a 
castrated because it has no positive visual code I inly 
negative non-visual rules. In the city centre the are 
conflicting and disconcerting impre 
evident is likely to be the traffic round Carfas a 
system that required widening in th: 90’s to de 
for stage coaches now carries through north-sout fic 
and supports a 30,000 industrial population that J 
never have been sited there at all. There can be no 
question of widening now ; and the only solution en 4 
the old plan and modern ‘raffic irrecc ble 
as they are here is a partial or comp ban on v les 
in the centre. The false rural C 
architecture—false because applied 
urban 2ity in England (plus fours wit 
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5 en 
hat}—exemplified by Nuffield College ed 
into the whole environment in th ital 3 
gardens, both by City and Univ 5 t iin % 
street, 3, in Nuffield ‘quad’ itself, 4, and in He rd z 
College, 5, where measures have been taken to *. - 
the lawn from flying away by sticking it down at the ; 
cerners like a photograph. And los! the same idea, 2 
300 miles away, at the gardens at Carlisle, 6, One sn’t : 
know which would be the more piqued, Hertford lege 4 
or Carlisle City Council, at the idea that they shared % 
identical bad taste, but it is true. The city has its own = : 
ways of upsetting the urban pattern. The view of the . 

Clarendon building down Broad Street is duminated 4 


by a pe 
7, and the approach to Magdalen “ 
dominated by a dowdy plot and shelter, 8. 

Oxford is the perfect place to study rehousing because 
it had no bomb damage at all, so that one could expect 
to find a model essay in preventing sprawl and f 
design. What it has got, in fact, is decaying hous: the 
centre, 9, condemned years ago and remainin; on- 
demned vithout a thought of conversion; and a huge 
post-war estate beyond the by-pass, in the miadle of 
the countryside, that is a promising candidate the 
most dreary in the whole country, whether in siting 
skyline, 10, or detail, 11. The typical outlook ca 


rticularly inappropriate car park attenda 
wer from the east is 4 


planning to modern techniques is skown in thi eat- : 
ment of the BISF Gibberd houses; these in : 
the expectation that an informal and ut q . : 
would be used, and bright colours t, 
What has happened ?—rule of thumb h wn F 
in rows one after another like by-pass en 
painted them all cream with cosy g1 he P 
doors and windows, 12. In designing th: de : 
C ave 


the best of a difficult task ; Oxford City 
matte the worst of an easy one. 
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OXFORD cont. 


~The tour finishes’ with two photographs that convey 
some of the savage humour in extremes of in appropris 
ness that makes Oxford read like an extra chapter of 
Guilliver’s ‘Travels. The Oxford gasworks, 1, was an 
ag palling blunder of siting in the 1890s and remains so 
to-day—yet 60 years of it did not prevent the City trom 
contemplating an extension after the war, and after 
the Oxford Plan had specifically recommended resiting, 
which was only stopped with immense effort. The jeu 
d@esprit of 2 is not a glade in the New Forest, but the 
top of a roundabout on the Oxford by-pass, Oxford’s 
parting gesture to the northbound tourist, the wrong 
thing in the wrong place. It overlooks streets full of 
inter-war semi-detacheds, and a few vacant sites where 
post-war semi-detacheds are being put up in the same 
style. 


BICESTER GARRISON 


Bicester Garrison: Five miles of it on your car speedo- 
metcr, ringed with wire and ful! of ‘keep-out’ notices 
... Keep out ... Keep out... Dogs patrol at night, 3. 
The centre is a little hill which has been completely 
covered with huts, 4 and this is visible for miles in 
the flat country around—the area it poisons is more 
like forty square miles, We have become conditioned 
to large areas of the country being given over to mili- 
tary use—Aldershot and Salisbury Plain, for instance 
—nor can one dispute the necessity for dispersal; but 
when one of the Services makes an assault on fresh 
country, two things can be asked of it—that it attempts 
camouflage and that it tidies up as it goes along. P!ant- 
ing—even conifer planting—would make an immense 
difference to Graven Hill. Is it impossible to ask the 
Government departments to co-rperate, and at the same 
time prevent more square miles elsewhere being eaten 
up by conifers? In any case there is no excuse for the 
_dereliction of 5 and 6. The Gun Park, 7, raises a third 
point—it is three miles from the main depot and there 
are many other installations at a similar distance. Dis- 
persal must stop somewhere, there must be a compro- 
mise between the need to be secure against attack and 
the need to prevent the waole country being overrun 
with dumps and camps. It is no use being prepared if in 
the process you destroy what you are supposed to defend, 
and the English countryside, equally remote from col- 
lective or prairie farm, is a very special part of that 
heritage. 
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CHIPPING NORTON ~ WARWICK 


At Chipping Norton, the end of one of the main streets 
is no place for a transformer station, 1, while the 1939-45 
war memorial is a perfect example of Adding the Art 
to a basically inoffensive design. One can see it grow- 
ing visibly more ‘artistic’ as one starts close to the 
tablet and then walks backward, accumulating each plot 
and shrub, 2. Appallingly genteel gates complete the 
effect, 3. The Rollright Stones, 46, enjoy the unspoilt 
surroundings which are essential if pre-Roman monu- 
ments are to be significant evocations of history rather 
than a number in an archeological catalogue (the north- 
ward view, for instance, is a 400 ft. drop to 20 miles of 
South Warwickshire, rather than a military camp at 
twelve o’clock, eight hundred yards, as at Stonehenge). 
However, the MOW have tried hard to break the con- 
tinuity: by attrition on the circle, :, with railings and 
notices, and by brute force on the King’s Stone, with 
the incredible result shown in 5 and 6, capped by an 
observer post right on the skyline. The result is complete 
disenchantment ; the shock and the philosophical impli- 
cation of yesterday-in-today have been guide-booked into 
an Historical Attraction, something to ‘be looked at 
pedantically and-individually and not scen whole as part 
of the landscape. Art has admittedly had the last laugh, 
for now the King’s Stone has unconsciously reproduced 
the pattern of strain and confinement that. modern 
sculptors have been trying to convey deliberately. It 
could be the Unknown Bureaucratic Prisoner: but the 
gain is less than the loss. 

South Warwickshire really merits its reputation, the 
farthest north where you can see a landscape gay with- 
out any reservations. This makes its few blemishes all 
the more of a shock, such as this ruinously sited trans- 
former station near Tredington, 7, on top of an isolated 
hill, breaking the back of views both towards and away 
from it. 8 is an aspect of Stratford’ the tourist posters 
don’t mention: Stratford aerodrome, disused but not 
cleared’ up. Caravans for sale; 9—north of Stratford. 
Again, diagrams of progress which have arrived in the 
landscape without any question: Like charabancs in the 
Lakes, they are inevitable—though they don’t leave at 
6 p.m.—yet they can ruin any scene in which they are 
sited. 10 and 11 come near Wellesbourne—a pylon and 
hut that are rude to the landscape and a notice that is 
rude to the passer-by. As at Kidlington, the offence is 
against good manners as well as good taste, a sinister 
parallel. 
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STRATFORD~ & HENLEY-—IN-—ARDEN 


Two towns, included because they show the spread 
of bogus historicism, a kind of retrospective Subtopia. 
It is history made easy, or rather history made cosy (no 
bad drains or squalor), and it is what the majority of 
people look for, whether they are British or foreign 
tourists. This attitude tends to concentrate, luckily, on 
a very few national figures and places, and Stratford is 
one of them. Just as Salisbury Plain is considered a lost 
cause to the Army, so Stratford can be regarded as a 
hostage to Tourism ; its existence is the guarantee that 
Warwick or Alcester or Leamington shall stay a little 
less spoiled. The external and internal manifestations are 
the rows of motor-buses and mock half-timbered house, 
1 and 2: people come with olde worlde preconceptions, 
expecting th have them confirmed, so naturally Stratford 
sees to it that they are confirmed. It is all part of 
Subtopia ; the quite legitimate urge to put your past 
on show leads to faking on lines that wouldn’t matter 
in Hollywood but in Stratford undermine what is 
genuine. That’s the trouble with bogus medievalism or 
even bogus Georgian—-for people of any discrimination 
they devalue the real thing. 

The town is full of significant details such as the 
rustique huts for car-park attendant, 3, and man-park 
attendants, 4, and the maze of rose-gardening by the 
river bank, 5. 

The attitude can be seen spreading outside the tourist 
limits, first in Beautification by the Gas Board, 6 (again, 
no attempt to design the huts beyond, only a hurried and 
ineffective screen of caraouflage around the gates) and 
then to Henley-in-Arden, five miles north on the Bir- 
mingham road. It can show most shades of falsification 
from the Birmingham suburb nailed-on of 7 to the much 
more vicious arting-up of 8 and 9. With what care have 
the Tudor features been encouraged to make the street 
genteel and false. How lovingly has Georgian brickwork 
been made to sprout a bow window, coyly leaded, in its 
bowels. As has been said, Stratford is only tolerable as a 
guarantor of the peace of the surrounding district ; as 
the leader of a Stratford School it is a menace. 
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Ugly re e] ere ¢ 
virtue the repet si 


wall and window patterns. To ape ti on : ic 


e and using a third dimension, cutti into et 


sca 
space, not running along it, is insen 

treatment as ‘could have been devise At tl th 
end there is a.medieval gate: heavily KY 


for its Gothick superstructure '!). traff 
its right flank, 2, Th is left 


used as a footway completely 0 ; 
flowerbed in the whole journey, 3 and 4: the ped ns 
meanwhile form a human sandwi 
masonry, making the traffic block even more ax 

Leamington has another tale of latnp standards: and 
the careful choice of the wrong’ lamp standards { he 
wrong place shows some ing 
repeating pattern and the’ lamp standards give it 
elephantiasis: Leamington is full of long stucco s Ds, 
so the standards stick in the middle and punch i in 
them, changing the skyline from cornice to trou; nd 
keyhole, 5 and 6. 7 is a little reminder of motor trim 
skyline at Kenilworth 

8 is the view down Coleshill High Street, with the 
point that Hams Hall power station in the distance makes 
a fine contrast only if the space in between is green, 
not smudged ‘with a big council estate. In fact 
circumstances, it should nct have been there at all, 9; 
this green belt, sandwiched between Coventry and the 
Biack Country, is too small, and has to serve too many 
people to be eroded like this, Sharawaggi can only be 
practical if the environment as a whole is sane: a 
Gothick ruin premised the big Palladian park around it. 

On the fringes of Birmingham: pianning gone pur- 
blind—a ribbon of newly-built: spec. houses sire ng 
out into the diminished countryside. ‘Stop them? Cer- 
tainly not, they are perfectly in keeping with the 
landscape ’—there is a pre-war ribbon on the other side 
of the road.- If this is anyone’s ideal, 10 and 11, is 
very mediocre one—and that is the definition of Subtopia 
all over again. 
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SUPERIMPOSED PATTERNS 


Studies in superimposed patteras near Birmingham. 
left, spec. building mewly erected behind a screen of 
mature trees typical of Warwickshire, 1; right, the for. 
tuitous effect of superimposing two Subtopian patterns 
one.on another—spec. building and grid wires—along 
the same stretch of A452, 2: a sharp contrast from two 
elements, although both blu the landscape. Below. the 
sharp, clean and impressive contrast of countryside and 
industry being themselves, except that it is in the middie 
of the thin green strip between Birmingham and 
Coventry, 3. 

There might almost be a solution here to transmute 
urban sprawl. The first represents what must not go 
any further, what planning should have prevented any 
way—an unrestrained herd stampede into the country- 
side. The second is a possible treztment of every town’s 
penumbra, as a multiplication of savage jokes like this. 
The third is what we can’t afford, as we are on too small 
an island that is too densely populated and too densely 
industrialized. So if our town edwes are already a chaos 
of discordant elements, why nct order them by intensi- 
fication, not camouflage? More industry, housing and 
wire, not less, to give a ring separating town and 
countryside. This part of Subtopia can’t be removed and 
it can’t be camouflaged. Why net make the best of a 
bad job, and play its constituents against each other— 
the indifference of wires, lamp-standards and factories 
against the edicules of innumerable detached houses 
and the primness of mun‘“cipal rustic, with the proviso, 
of course, that Town and Country remain unspoilt inside 
and beyond the iron ring. 
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N. BIRMINGHAM — STAFFORD 


How can one blame the private builders, when the 
best that the Corporation could do in making a neigh- 
bourhood centre is shown: at Kingstanding ?.An immense 
rond-point, 1, has wide avenues, 100ft. or more, gallop- 
ing off into the. distance, lined with. semi-detached 
houses. that cannot, look anything else but dwarfed. The 
corner sites are accented with buildings like 2, making 
a timid site even more mousey—and the centre is a 
huge roundabout, with its quota of signs, flower-bedded 
and railed in, The middle of the ‘town’ is .completely 
sterile—people can’t get there, being cut off by traffic, 
and there is nowhere for them to go when they do. 
And here is the King’s Standing itself; 3, the point 
where Charles I is supposed to have watched a minor 
Civil War engagement, in the middle of a sterilised— 
ploughed up, in fact—strip, one of the avenues of this 
compass rose, vigorously fenced. The effect rebounds 
straight back on to the mean-spirited surroundings, the 
idea that the environment can be parcelled up—that is 
a Historical Exhibit, this is a Recreation Area, there is 
a Beauty Spot—while the ground in between is just 
forgotten. Men are much more efficient machines when 
their activities are parcelled up like this, as productivity 
experts and dictators, Left or Right, have found out— 
they just stop being complete men, that’s all. 

4-is,a roadside quarry near Brownhills: perfectly 
legitimate, but it should make some attempt to tidy up. 
5 is the same thing in public terms north of Woiver- 
hampton: little else can be said that hadn’t been men- 
tioned about: the other installations—the point is. just 
the. cumulative effect. 6 comes from a Ministry of 
Supply depot at Featherstone—in the middle of the 
country, with no attempt made to clear up the war- 
time mess, except . possibiy to renew the wire: a 
little more ground eaten up both physicaily, from the 
farmers, and figuratively, from the eyes of the people in 
the overcrowded Black Country who have to fan out 
further to get away from 19th century industrialisation 
and—far more. widespread-—-20th century Subtopia. 

Penkridge, 7-9; was a large village west of Cannock 
until. a few years ago. Now it is backcloth to a grotesque 
combination—floral dance that is Totentanz as well. The 
roundabout. eases nobody’s’ problem, 7, for the traffic 
coming down the side road from Canncck is negligible. 
Plant little shrubs ringed with asphalt, instead of an 
open space, and the corollaries of selling your village to 
The Road:have already appeared—a hoarding to frame 
the church, 8, and a badly-sited filling station, 9. The 
ensemble depresses. one more community which had a 
spirit of its: own:into an echo of the Coventry By-Pass. 

Cannock Chase is the first introduction that this route 
provides to the work of the Forestry Commission. Can- 
nock Chase was,an open space, and a much-needed one, 
just north of a crowded mining area: some of it still 
is, 11: comparison with 10, taken on the other side of the 
road, shows how ugly the transformation is. For the sake 
of a few less pit props, the site could have been land- 
scaped properly and proper paths provided, aot the 
Gothick Horror of 10. 
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STAFFORD SANDBACH 


The main street of Stafford is crowded and narrow, 
but it had just one open space in front of the Town Hall ; 
this has been destroyed by converting it into a garden. 
To halve the previous breathing area with flower beds 
is very silly—why ‘nct leave it open and let people stop 
instead of being harr. sd between plot and bus queue, 1? 
The concrete pot is best described by that out of date 
but useful word ‘debased’, 3, and if you are possessed 
of an elegant 18th-century Town Hall, it is an odd thing 
to try to discredit it with fussy ironwork and window 
boxes of bark, 2 and 4—even if you do wish it were 
half timbered. 

Meaford Power Station, 5, is far from being Neo- 
Technic, but that is not our present concern. What is 
germane is the entirely mid-twentieth century wire, 
sterilizing the land behind and winding its serpentine 
way right over the horizon. What is the point of that, 
apart from sheer callousness? If the plant must be pro- 
tected it’ can surely be done closer than this. 6 is a 
mess near Eccleshall, 7 and 8 show a perversion of con- 
crete that is more irritating than usual, with the lumpish 
arm rests and genteel quirk of the panel below them. 
From the inscription it was obviously put up with the 
best of intentions, such things always are, and there was 
probably nothing better to choose from, a fact which 
implies a lack of taste in the manufacturer as well as 
the buyer.’ ~ 

Cheshire is full of little towns, canals and smal! fac- 
tories, and it digests them very well. One of the few 
areas on the whole of this route where industry and 
nature augment each other is near Middlewich, where 
the factories provide the punctuation that the landscape 
needs, and the fields set off the crisp industrial rhythms. 
Crisp is the operative word; the division is sharp: 
exhilarating; not ‘enervating. However, there are still 
two sources of visual offence for Cheshire—municipal 
improvements in the towns and Government departments 
in the country. Here is an example of each: a dump 
of signs and symbols in the centre of Nantwich where 
there’should have been a positive statement of urbanity, 

-9; and beyond it three studies of decay from Cheshire’s 

own Les Baux; 10-12; Calveley airfield. As the notice 
points out, the Ministry of Works disclaims any respon- 
sibility for damage due to trespass on the derelict 
buildings—what a terrible example of ministerial 
couldn’t care less. Whose fault is it that the buildings 
weren’t pulled down and the land returned years 
ago? These derelict camps can be paralleled by the 
hundreds up and down the country, and when they have 
reached this stage it can’t be pleaded that they might 
be required in a future war (end whoever got anywhere 
by living from war to war?) To make these usable 
again would cost as much as erecting new buildings— 
so why not remove them ?: 
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SANDBACH WARRINGTON 


The other half of Cheshire is unspoilt even t it 
is nibbled on th by L ove! 
examp! ris new te i in tl 
of the tal Green lt between K: ord 
cheste (which Manchester Corpor: is als 
to demolish, with their proposals f tellit ) 
berley). The rest of the county does man 1e 
incredible fragile co-existence of lustry: and ity 
—the eye takes in the factory on tl tyline, but n’t 
worry abuut it. It is partly clean edges, and parti: e 
stark rectilinear pattern of Cheshire’s fields and | S, 
i.e., it ‘3 a special case, and it certain loesn’t en 
anywhere else on the route. But would be a h- 
while factor in planning, ‘when .so many industries are 
quite mobile, to find out on. the site which landscapes can 


‘take it’, why, and to what degree. 
As was said on page 416, that leaves two main offenders 
—municipal improvements and government 4d rt- 


ments. Here they are again. The decorated park f S- 
piece at Northwich, 2, 2, 4, doesn’t explode th wn 
but it is a particularly gratuitous bit cf Beautification. 
The park itself is an unspoilt ravine that didn’t need 


tidying up, and the join between natural and stilted is 
painfully raw. If you want an entrance, keer it iight, 
and if you want amenity, plant seats, not roadside plots 
with nowhere to stop and sit. Again, at Knutsford, don’t 
plant roadside plots; 5, 6, the simply-designed seats 
would be far better by themselves. The wire in the 
background of 6 shows how extra outrages get into the 
photograph by accident; becausie there are so many; 
the whole thing is beginning to coalesce. 

As for government departments, there is wire near 


Middlewich, 7, and wire at Witton, 8: how can so many 
different combinations all finish up as graceless tangles 
in one corner of a field? There is the part of RAF 


Cranage that isn’t used, 9, and the whole of RNAS 
Stretton that is, 10. That takes us to the outskirts of 
Warrington, where Subtopia comes back with its most 
obvious manifestation, the dreary ribbon of private 
housing, 11: Halfway down it a sign says Building: 
Sale; 12. A housing estate? Then surely it would be: 
‘buildings’, but ‘desirable modern residences’. Nor is 
it, for here are the ‘ buildings’, 13 and 14: huts left over 
from a wartime camp, being sold to be dispersed and 
re-erected all over the countryside—like the replaced 
prefabs—instead of being conserved or demolished. 
What 2 reflection on whichever Ministry lezt the huts 
to rot-—at this stage of dissolution it is difficult to be 
more precise. In south Cheshire they rot and you are 
warned that if they kill you it’s your own fault; in north 
Cheshire they rot and you are invited to remove them 
et your own expense—but either way, they rot, and 
Authority couldn’t care less. 
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WARRINGTON -— PRESTON 


North of Warrington there is thirty miles of Eng on) 
that the guidebooks prefer to talk around. [ndefatig.)). 
writers go from half-timbered house to 
fortified manor and usually ignore the fact that between 
them you have to go past six towns, ten miles of counci) 
housing, twenty-five cotton mills and an atom plant. [t 
is not like the Black Country which has limits and visua! 
accents: it was until thirty years ago, but since then 
urban sprawl has given the last push and created on this 
route the township. of -Warrington-Winwick-Ashton. 
Wigan-Standish-Coppull-Euxton-Bamber-Preston. 

The grey uniform desolation, South Lancashire's sym- 
phony of wire and asphalt, comes out more clearly in the 
photographs than words can cotivey. 1, near Manchester, 
could be *he visual fepresentation of «a chapter of 
Graham Greene; it is an eyesore, but it is not Subtopian. 
The next pair are part of our substitute for the sky ; 2 at 
Barton and 3 at Leigh. 

Lancashire had adopted the swan neck as its lamp-post, 
and this misshapen seat, 4 and 5, as the standard fitting 
in its parks. The silly break in its armrest (this has an 
obvious affinity with the Stoke-on-Trent school of con- 
crete seats, pagie 417) peeps out of most villages on the 
route—these two come from Tarleton and Bolton-le 
Sands; photograthed ia exaspere2-ion at the blind accept- 
ance of a poor design off the peg. 

The trim of the estate at Wigan jc very much what 
could. be expected from the distant view, 6, an arid 
amalgam of concrete and asphalt, hastily modified by 
rockwork at the main entrance, 7. The visual effect is 
just. as squalid as that of the terraces it repiaced in the 
centre of the town, even though the drains are better. 
Conversion or replacement on the old site could have 
improved the drains, lessened the cost, maintained the 
towri centre and left these acres as much needed 
couritryside. 

Travelling north cut of the industrial range outrages 
begin to appear in sharper relief—a straightforward 
brick box but what a surround of concrete and palings, 
8: why, when the building itself looks childproof ? This 
is mear Blackrod; and so are the swan-neck lamp- 
standards, 9, which impose Uniformity on the few 
stretches of open country that remain. The sight of these 
drooping raonotonously along a road that is otherwise in 
the country is far more depressing than any number of 
industrial streets. Beyond Blackrod there are views to 
the east of a different landscape, 10, and there are pylons 
in front to rear up and stamp them with a waspish frame 
of reference. The photegrapk is a perfect illustration of 
the fact that one pylon can; badly sited, spoil a whole 
view. There is nothing like an atomic factory for a nice 
bit of wire, 11, at Euxton,; which has sterilized a 50-yard 
strip of the roadside as wel). And Industria! Lancashire 
ends with a mixed lot cf wire, 12, near Blackburn—‘a 
good general coliéction’; as the stamp dealers say, 
“mounted in grass-green alburn ’. 
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LANCS, CASEBOOK 


Up to now, the route has been a linear matter, and 
the offences have been seen without any historical 
perspective. Here is an area showing the development 
chronologically. This square (five by five miles north and 
east of Warrington) contains only one town, Warrington 
itself ; the acreage built over would still be a small 
percentage (quite rural, a planner would say, looking 
at the figures)—yet it is Subtopia. Everything is sited 
so that it can just be seen from the next camp, or water- 
works. The frightening thing is that this twenty-five 
square miles has been lost to Lancs. and England since 
1939. Before then it was still a buffer ; dreary, and with 
too much industry to be a real relief from St. Helens 
or Manchester, but recognizable country with rhythms 
of its own. Now Risley atom plant and the spatter of 
derelict camps north of it have eaten the heart out: 
Warrington and Leigh have formed fingers—sticky with 
the marshmallow—diagonally across the area. The 
series of maps proves it through conscientious revision 
and the maps themselves manage to reflect the disinte- 
gration, subtly. Cartography has become a branch of 
Subtopia; the environment is starting to get its own 
back. 


1786 inch map, B. M. King’s Maps, 18 65 1 

The matrix. South Lancs developed with isolated 
farms, not villages, and here they all are. It is the last 
time that.a map can show housing over-scale: to-day’s 
map would be quite black if the area represented by 
houses were to be enlarged accordingly. The old rhythms 
can still be glimpsed occasionally to-day—country, field 
and windbreak, 1, like the Fylde, farmhouse and wind- 
break, 2, and the ghost of a better Warrington, 3, 
typically seen at the end of a street that the nineteenth 
century made slummy and the twentieth picked holes 
in. The lesser examples in 4 really will be ghosts—in 
about six months, by the look of things. 


18 96 1 inch Ordnance Survey, 2nd edition 

The extent of nineteenth-century squalor is shown 
here, everything from which we reacted so violently 
and tragically into Town-Country. For 1896, this was 
industrialized country—we to-day would call it unspoilt. 
Warrington is still compact, though at the cost of dreary 
fronts, 5, and drearier backs, 6. This, notice, is a byelaw 
street. To-day, the bad Industrial Revolution slums have 
all gone, the gaps they havd left are Warrington’s 
canker. They were unconvertible—but these are neither 
hopeless nor a slum. Conversion could brighten the 
houses, townscape could transform the street. The way 
the inhabitants keep the insides—and the doorsteps— 
would guarantee the rest. Industry was built into the 
town’s growth, together with the housing, 7. It seems a 
better compromise to have a small terrace house, a 
small garden, industry two minutes and the open country 
five minutes, than a semi-detached house on a huge estate, 
industry ? hour (by bus) and open country nowhere. 

In the country there is the railway, 8, and hardly 
anything else. Nearly 1900, with all of Horrid Industrial 
Lancashire built (things have been improving steadily 
since, cf course), and this plot is still a lung, within 
walking distance of the towns it serves. 
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“CASEBOOK cont. 


1940 l inch Ordnance Survey, 6th edition 

The map begins to look much more familiar but 
though infections have multiplied the lung is not tuber- 
cular yet: and ‘this is, remember, fifteen years ago, not 
fifty. Warrington has spread out beyond the railway, 
engulfing Orford with estates like this, 1, and private 
building ike this, 2. They replace slum areas in the 
town centre cleared and left as holes or at best car parks, 
3. In the country separate institutions have arrived, all 
necessary, all hard to argue over—individually. But col- 
lectively, cone can see from one waterworks, 4 (Houghton 
Green) to the next (Winwick) 5, and from there to Win- 
wick lunatic asylum, 6. 

The pylons have come too, from the approach to the 
power station, 7, where they are taut and in scale, to the 
middle of the country, 8, where they are looser and out 
of scale—and from where one can see both the water- 
works and the lunatic asylum. That is the real point, the 
density of ‘casual’ installations in a patch of country 
with towns round the edge. 


1952 1 inch Ordnance Survey, 7th edition 

To-day’s map or rather’ yesterday’s ; to-day is a little 
bit worse, a few more spec. houses and a few more huts, 
for Subtopia is never static. Warrington has come to 
explosive decay—a centrifuge at the main cross roads, 
9, fragmentation in the open areas, 10, and still more 
open areas impending, 11. Meanwhile the estates dig 
further into the country, 12. 
continued on page 427 
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195¢ Fr the edge of building one can now look 


across see Winwick lunatic asylum, 1 (and ig 
the other way the two waterworks and the pylo a 
what is left of the country, the old far: are de . 
2, while the heart of the lung’s tissue has been 

out by the atomic factory at Risley. Security { is 
photographs, but the area on the map tells its owr 

appropriately not black but grey, The re 
also other grey areas in the centre what Was co y- 
side. Mining villages or industrial plant ? No—d« t 
camps, 3-10, literal sores on the land su e, and e 
put half a dozen, Black is now reserved for publi 

ings—the mentalhospital at Winwick is very prominent 
—and there are two training colleges shown. They turn 
out to: be—two more wartime camps, 11 and 12. Prefabs 
are re-erected in open country, 13, lamp-standar<is ve 


come to the lanes at Croft, 14, little objects squat by the 
side of hamlets, 15, each field has its small chaz of 
technology, 16. The whole area is lost, forsake: 1d 
down the line; neither town, country nor suburb, but 
Subtopiz. 

And finally: the map itself :s decaying. That buildings 
have become represented by grey not black is a 
coincidence ; but north of Risley there is an old village 
centre called Culcheth, with a church. Or rather, there 
was: on our latest edition the name is neatly removed. 
replaced by the looser anonymous ‘Newchurch’. (These 
old names are outmoded anyway.) And the church? 
Look back closely and compare with the 1939 map; you 
will see it marked here as A —a triangulation point. 


thought more important than the purpose of the map. 
‘Come and see our interesting old triangulaticn point.’ 
Or, again; ‘But the church, comrede, it doesn’t exist, 
obviously, it isn’t on the map.’ A molehill? Certainly, 
but it will mutate to a mountain using the fatal patent 
expander of means-not-ends, if we do-’t look out. 
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PRESTON LANCASTER 


Beyond Preston there is open country «t last, and on 
Sundays industrial south Lancashire becomes over. 
crowded north Lancashire—these are not main roads but 
lanes novth-test of Garstang, 1, and over the Trough of 
Bowland, 2. It is an odd idea of relaxation that rushes io 
a well-known beauty spot and sits ten fect away from 
another listening black box in the sun, but it is oftes 
the best that can be done, because so much land has 
been squandered nearer the towns in council estates and 
semi-detached boxes. 

The rest of the photographs, 3-11, which epitomize the 
whole route, come from the Garstang By-Pass, chosen 
particularly because they are nobody’s mess but our own. 
Garsteng (between Lancaster and Preston) is not indus 
trial, and fhe by-pass was only cut in the 1930s ; neither 
overcrowiing nor Anciént Blights can be accepted as an 
excuse. Eiroadly speaking, Lancashire is like this, or 
worse, for forty miles north of Warrington. Again, we 
can only say where will it all end? 

This hes a particular moral that was stated by John 
Piper in 1939: that the fringes of arteria! roads should 
be sterilized, and filling stations and roadhouses gathered 
into nodes every five miles or so. Sixteen years and a 
war afte: that, and what have we got?—a planning 
system that lets worse than ever horrors get through the 
sieve. 

Any one of this nonet could be put into the ‘Standard 
Fringes’ at the beginning of this issue, and vice versa: 
and that is the fundamental crime—removing the iden- 
tity of « place, not by change, but by imposing unifor- 
mity. This is the antithesis of real planning. A Dada 
anti-tow1i planner wanting to obliterate the identity 
of the world could achieve no more random scatter of 
elements than this, as though all the houses and fittings 
in England had been shaken up into a weak solution and 
then poured over the whole country. sthetics apart, it 
is just plainly anti-social: the people who live there are 
robbed of the chance of belonging anywhere. They may 
net wish to use it, but the opportunity should be there 
just as tnuch as the opportunity for a full education 
should be available for anyone. To restate as another 
social analogy: nobody would put up the Gorbals tene- 
ments to-day, yet this environment is the spiritual equiva- 
lent—whure the nineteenth-century slums stunted the 
body, thi; twentieth-century Subtopia stunts the mind. 
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LANCASTER = KENDAL 


Lancaster, which has some of the most urbane build- 
in, * in the North of England, gives a municipal welcome 
wort: of the least urbane suburban satellite. If it is 
Harrison of Chester’s masterpiece, it is also the city of 
small rustic plots; 1-4. 1 is near the Castle, 2-4 are in the 
centre, four different ways of prostituting streets. That 
they are put up in good faith only makes the task of 
opposing them harder, because it seems impossible to 
make people see, before it is too late, that ‘town’ is not 
‘country ’. 

A6 north out of Lancaster is the overture to a different 
landscape, to the mountains which will now never be 
out of sight for as far north as the roads will take you: 
Cape Wrath or John o’Groats. The change to dour stone- 
built houses and clean air is like a cold shower: but 
the break is being eroded and smoothed down into 
sameness. Each year a little more goes—this is 1955’s 
contribution, 5, north of Bolton-le-Sands. And here the 
fault is not the builder’s: what is wrong is that he has 
apparently been allowed to ‘choose his own site’ as he 
invites the purchaserseto choose theirs, when there were 
gaps to be filled in existing estates. 

At Carnforth there is a view of half a hill quarried 
away, 6. ‘Terrible’, one could say, taking this issue in 
the wrong way, as a preserve-it-at-all-costs manifesto. 
But is it terrible? The scar is clean and sharp—it 
accentuates the wildness of the rest of the hill ; what is 
wrong is the litter of dreary wartime huts in the fore- 
ground, flabby and set down without any adaptation to 
the site, they deflate the whole view into an echo of 
the Lancashire we have left behind. 

Just one lamp-post in Kendal market place, 7, but it 
is so overpowering, and blunders across the established 
dimensions so clumsily that it is impossible to look at 
the market place itself: Why was it put there ?—there 
is no main road or traffic block to light; it is just 
callousness and the necessity to be’ uniform. There is 
no point in getting life to work smoothly it you find 
when you have finished that there is nothing to work 
for, and there is no point in making towns well lit, easy 
to park in and skelter through, if there is nothing left 
of the towns when you have finished. : 
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KENDAL LAKELAND 


Here is Lakeland as a slight deviation from the route 
to show what might have been expected from the defini- 
tion: that Subtopia doesn’t change its forms, however 
beautiful the scenery. This is confirmed at Bowness, 
1 and 2, with a ferocious display of Municipal gardening 
beside Luke Windermere. Lakesides, especiaily Lakeland 
lakesides, need a very light touch, not a barrel-organ-rol] 
of symmetrical plots. The proper place for this horticul- 
tural display is inside a public park, which the visitor 
can see if he wants to, and doesn’t havc to endure, wily 
nilly, on his journey. Greenery in the town must always 
be a foil, not a focus, and in particular modern towns 
through their shortcomings may compel it because of the 
need for relief—relief from size, relief from squalor and 
ugly surroundings, and relief from traffic and crowds. 
Bowness is little more than a village, the surroundings 
speak for themselves, and—what is wrong with every 
piece of Municipal Rustic—all the flurry of traffic and 
crowds is reflected and intensified in the gardens, in 
small-scale elements and fussy detailing. The idea that 
they should be under the control of an UDC is a typically 
wrong-headed approach to Lakefand—it is a National 
Park, not an opportunity for municipal display. 

Lakeland develops with a fine view up Langdale 
ruined by the squalid huts which expediency has found 
easier to leave than to move, 3 and 4. A sin-ilar effect 
of complete deflation is given by the petrol pumps just 
south of Ambleside, 5, and again at (irasmere, 6. Since 
the photograph was taken the Ambleside pumps have 
been set in their frame of reference by cleanly designed 
modern buildings, i.e., the blurred-edge part of Subtopia 
has been removed, but considering the site and the size 
of Lakeland, camoudlage would have been better. Over- 
crowding has reached a point where it is impossible for all 
the features in our landscape to ‘be themselves’, however | 
well they do it; a very sad thing. The notice at Amble- 
side, 7, underlines with its ‘Lakes UDC’, one of the 
points of this issue, the outward sign of the idea behind 
the Bowness gardens: that really the Lakes are an 
extension of Manchester and Newcastle projected there 
on asphalt fingers and in forty-foot metal containers, 8, 
at Ambleside and, 9, at Keswick. The charabancs are 
inevitable, but the country must not be charapoxed to 
take them. If the outskirts of Manchester and Newcastle 
hadn’t been made so dreary, there would be less incen- 
tive to cram motor traffic into an area which can’t absorb 
it and which is already full of walkers and mountain 
climbers (for whom, considering its small area and diver- 
sity, Lakeland is most suited). 

Going up the Lakes ‘arterial road’—Ambleside to 
Keswick--there is an unpleasant surprise at Thirlmere. 
The forestry planting at Cannock Chase was more of a 
social crirne (in denying open spaces to an overpopulated 
area) than a visual one, but this attempt to turn 
Helvellyn into a foothill of the Carpathians, 10, is visual 
sadism at its worst. The Lake itself is owned by Man- 
chester Corporation, and sports fencing and the favourite 
sign of Authority, 11. There are two things wrong: if 
it is essential that access to the reservoirs be forbidden 
then Lakeland is no place for reservoirs. And—so small, 
yet so symptomatic—there is a moral obligation on — 
*‘M.C.W.W.’ to explain courteously and not prohibit with 
a verbal slap in the face. 
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MULTIPLE USE 


Here are three sterilized landscapes—open country at 
New Oscott destroyed between the wars by Birn 
sprawl, 1; limbo at Blackburn, a mixture of 
ground, housing and industry, 2; and the side of l- 
lyn prevented from ] g 
ground, 3. Subtopia on three different sites produced 
in three different ways. There is a way of reduc his 
to the misuse of one site, not three: superimpo m, 
put planting and dense housing into the limbo, r ig 
Green Belt for Birmingham, and a vital part of tt Ke 
District for the whole country. 

That is only the negative side. The drawing, 4, shows 
the sort of landscape that could result from imag ve 
treatment of multiple use, for it is a means t tter 
towns in its own right as well as being one v of 
attacking Subtopia. Industry and housing, com ial 
traffic and pedestrian square, cranes and trees, p nd 
warehouse, all superimposed, not segregated inio ed 
areas— residential ’, ‘industrial’, ‘recreational’, and so 
on. When put together they interact to give virility, not 
chaos: and when segregated they are amputated sections 
looking for a town to take part in—as can be seen in 
so: 1e of the New Towns, where zoning has been carried 
th.ough thoroughly from the start. The sum of so many 
planned watertight areas is an area and not a place; 
its character is still that of the separate areas plus the 
concrete road-and-lamppost sticking-plaster that binds 
them together. And as all towns get the zoning treat- 
ment they will all come to look alike in the components 
and they will all cease to have any character as a whole 
—which is Subtopia redefined. 
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LAKELAND — CARLISLE 


At the top of the Honister Pass, beyond “eswick. there 
is am extraordinary collection, 1 and 2, which is the 
Quintessence of present-day Lakeland: « quarry doing 
a good job, but an eyesore nevertheless with its squalid 
huts, which won't come beautiful on their own: a youth 
hostel in cosy weatherboard foi: the walkers end, an AA 
hut for the use of vehicles which can’t get up, or down, 
the 1-in-4 slopes each way. The result is disillusion, and 
the remedy—don't build where you wil! tame wildness, 
unless you heve to: and if you do, build hard, not soft. 
Of the three the ouarry is most of an eyesore, but it is 
built ‘hard’ and gives least offence to the site. The hoste! 
is just like a dorm, at a farm camp, and the AA Hut 
standardized Subtopia.'None would be worth making a 
fuss about if England were big enough to lose them. 

Beyend Penrith, there are derelict huts at Plumpton 
Wall, 2, with a prohibition still stuck to the broken half- 
gate, 4. Certainly the déceying huts and rusting installe- 
tions are no incentive to a closer look. But what sort o: 
an idea of visual responsibility has the body which, ten 
years after the war, has done nothing about its eyesores 
but plaster them with curt notices ” 

The County Council has caught the disease, 5, and 
what seems at fir'st sight to be justifiable indignation in 
a good cause (there is nothing like an English tourist 
for enjoying the country and then leaving so much litter 
that nobody else can do so) is seen as another command 
from Authority. Although there is good reason for it, 
when attached to an inelegant tub of wire and concrete 
it becomes more of a nuisance than the litter it was put 
there to prevent, since the litter would on!'y be litter 
but the litter box, because of its overtones of public 
parks and the way in which it robs the landscape of 
spontaneity, destroys a whole atmosphere. In a well- 
known beauty-parking place or at a resort the propor- 
tion miight well be reversed. It is the genius loci again, 
and the whole problem of Subtopia would never save 
existed if those who developed, improved, or only pre 
served places (the preservationists are as sinister as the 
exploiters) thought in terms of character as well as 
convenience. 

Now the familiar outrages begin to make farewell 
appearances. England came in with a skein of wire at 
Southampton: here it goes out with one at Carlisle, 6 
Roundabouts were beautified in Hampshire; here they 
are in (Cumberland, 7; and if the centre of Oxford was 
full of cars, the centre of Carlisle has everything else, 
8-10. It is as if all the hirelings of the road in this battle 
of Town v. Road has massed for one last attack—traffic, 
bus shelters, lamp standards and beacons, with a fifth 
column of public lavatories, 19. Who can walk in the 
centre of Carlisle and not feel that man has become 
a pawn in his own game ? 
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On this route to the Border, a bit of beautifying at Stanwix, 1, antici- 
pates the horrible results that Scotsmen can devise when allowed to 
rhapsodize on the bonny and quaint, and Scotland itself greets the 
traveller at Gretna, 2-4. Take your choice, prefab. estate to an Ordnance 
factor, 2, or Auld Smiddy Road House, 3; callous eyesore or genteel 
blurring-of-edges. That could stand as a summing up of England—your 
England. 


the gap: between Gretna and the Highlands there 
is ahundred miles of Lowland Scotland. It has been 
omitted in order to make the shock of meeting 
a relatively unspoilt wild landscape more com- 
plete, and not because it is free from Subtopia— 
the twenty miles stretch from Glasgow to Loch 
Lomond would fill a book in itself. 


Opposite, HG above, heights of Trotternish 
Skye, and below, the view south from the summii 


of Bidean nam Bian, Argyll. 
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The green circles indicate afforestation, and are 
proportional to the extent of planting, but do not show 
actual boundaries. 


The red circles are power stations. 
The red lines are trunk roads. 
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The Highlands 


On the map opposite is the only big area of Great Britain that is still wild. 
It is also the only big area in Great Britain with undeveloped agricultural and 
industrial resources. It is a part of Scotland that Lowland Scots feel they have 
a moral duty to develop and improve after the early nineteenth-century clearances 
and 150 years of neglect: it is also an area whose inhabitants, by and large, 
would welcome the improvement but not the development. 

Which is the right course, in the light of the human and industrial refuse tip 
that England—and South Scotland—is becoming? The REVIEW is emphatically 
on the side of the Highlander—improve but don’t develop. The best use of the 
Highlands in an industrialized Britain is to provide a lung remote from industrial 
development and big enough to lose oneself in. A lung that is deliberately hard 
to get at and must be explored on foot, to provide a change of life and not merely 
a change of scene. In Norway, such an area—hundreds of square miles of it— 
is actually included, protected from development, inside the Oslo city boundaries; 
Glasgow could do the same if it wanted to. Even from the point of view of 
economics that is in the end far more important to a balanced Great Britain 
than a bit more electric power or a few more aluminium pots and pans. In 
return it is a cheap price to make life for the Highlander as comfortable—as 
cushioned even—as it can possibly be. Hydro in the Highlands for the High- 
lands, yes ; to swell the National Grid, no. 

That, however, is just theorizing, to make it quite clear what the REVIEW’S 
basic attitude is. In practice, as the map shows, there are already dozens of 
forestry sites, dozens of power stations. For these, WHAT and WHERE are 
decided for us, and the question is the visual one—the fundamental visual 
question—of HOW. Existing sites can tell us things about WHAT and WHERE 
(sadly, more often about WHAT NOT and WHERE NOT), and although the 
REVIEW is not setting up as a land planner, when it sees what it thinks is 
self-evident landscape wrecking it must say so. 

And when we look at HOW, an odd thing happens. There is the pons asinorum 
of design, that of reconciling modern architecture and tradition, that comes out 
clearly enough in a sequence of housing or power stations; but far more 
important, in the total effect, is the trim. In England there are so many 
conflicting elements in any landscape, so many sets of trims or anti-trims, that — 
one can rarely surprise a straightforward problem that is free from half a dozen 
other interlocking problems. In the Highlands, with abundant air and moorland 
surroundings, each fault in detailing becomes startlingly clear. 

So macrocosm comes back to microcosm and not only in the abstract (from 
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Se the hydro scheme to the handrail on the bridge) but in a personal way as well. 
ae For, per head, the Highlands has more litter left around with less care than 
‘a anywhere else in the country. It is the social failure of the tourists: it surely 
must also be (as at Lochcarron on page 450) the couldn’ t-care-lessness of the 
natives. It doesn't matter which, except that the fact that both are to blame 
prevents the litter being pinned one side or the other of an inter-island 
squabbie. What is important is that at last there is personal responsibility for 
some part of Subtopia, and at last the elements of the problem have thinned 
out so that the essentials are clear. In the ‘shredded gumboots of the proud 


a public litter-conscience, reacting to litter in its widest sense, whoever or what- 
ever dumps it (and august names some of the worst dumpers have, too). It is a 
basis for creating a climate of dissent that will turn out to be of the same 
family as the radical principle elucidated in Townscape, A.R., December, 1949. 


: iF Gael’, or the sauce carton on the heather, we have reached the well-spring of 
His a the urge to dump, indifferent to visual effect. Subtopia is the legalization of 
ey the urge to dump on a national scale. 
z Most people, publicly anyway, would express abhorrence of leaving litier 
x % (whatever they do privately in Inverness-shire when the dustman forgets to call, 
i or in a more permanent way, in mid-Surrey when they build their home). The 
ik dislike of litter and the recognition of individual responsibility are common 
ground, and it only needs extension,not change, for this dislike of litter to become 


Man and cultivated land in harmony with the wild: Skerray, North supreme example of instinctive feeling for landscape in the way the elements 
Sutherland. Notice that this is unequivocally twentieth century man— are used—the HOW—an innate tact that makes even the neatest piece of 
the car and lorry, the corrugated iron roofs, the cemented jetty. But it is a present day town planning look at the same time overdesigned and boorish. 
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First, a reminder that we have not finished with the components of Subtopia that are already 
so familiar because we have moved to the Highlands. They are just less dense, that’s all. Here 


is a selection: 


« » « multiple wire at Fort William. 


. « « derelict camps at Evanton. 


« « « fragmented market place at Beauly. 


. « « Things in Fields at Tyndrum. 


« anti-urbanism at Inverness. 


« Wire in villages at Carrbridge. 


Housing 


The simplest interaction of man and the wild is when he builds 
dwellings on it. A short list of what can go wrong—the Roads to Ruin— 
may indicate the thought process likely to take place when any item 
has to be fitted into the landscape. 

To start with, there is the harmony that everyone would like to 
reproduce, at Skerray, 1. This contains in itself a greater step than 


any which perplex us: from primitive to civilized—black hut to Victorian 
shieling. Both are part of the landscape—one instinctively, almost in 
an animal way, the other consciously, but not self-consciously—.e., 
it is the landscape that is being expressed, not the ego. 

With that example, how many ways can the design go wrong? There 
are in fact four main Roads to Ruin. 
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C, It can remember that the houses need visual attention and forget 
that the trim needs just as much, as at Stornoway, 6. If both houses and 
trim are unattended, the result is just one more standard housing estate, 
like Kinlochleven, 7, all the worse for its impressive backcloth. 


D. It can litter the land—8, Stirling: flat roofs, striking layouts and 
prairie planning. You might as well be looking south from Mill Hill: 
genius loci, regional character and landscape patterns are all ignored. 


A. It can turn its back on visual problems altogether—back io the 
blind approach of the black hut without the instinctive fitness and feeling 
for materials that redeemed it. In other words a dump, and all the more 
of a shock for being on the West Coast of Scotland, 2. 


B. It can go genteel: and how little it need go is emphasized by 
adjoining true-and-false cottages at Shieldaig, 3. Just a matter of a few 
degrees of roof pitch, two fatal mullions in the dormers, six panes 
instead of one to the front door, little reminiscences of Outer Dundee: 
shieling into council house. Or it can take the inevitable next step and 
become the national suburban style fully grown: so far, only scattered, 
but insidiously spreading—Mair, Ross & Cromarty, 4, and Kinloch- 
leven, 5. 


E. What happens if it goes modern, not modernistic? There are few 
enough examples—these Forestry Commission chalets near Tomdoun 
on Loch Garry come nearest to it, 9. They are not ideal, but they do 
have the same fundamental characteristic as the houses at Skerray, 1— 
they are in the landscape, not on it. 
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Roads 


Here we have the clearest application of the advice: improve but don’t 
develop. The old Highland roads were a hair-raising experience—some 
of them still are. They brought mountaineering within the reach of 
every robust car, but for the Highlander they made a difficult life intoler- 
able. ‘Improvement’, as economy dictates anyway, means resisting the 
temptation to make autobahnen: metal instead the single-track roads 
and provide passing places. They can cope with local traffic, they 
daunt the tepid majority and to those who are prepared to meet the 
country half way they repay a bonus in Highland courtesy that 
transforms a day’s drive: and from having to stop at passing places 
it is an easy step to getting out and walking from them. 

‘ Development’ means trying to imitate the trunk network of the rest 
of the country. How little is needed to change a road from component 
to dominant is shown in 1 and 2: above, an unimproved road (Loch 
Tay—Glen Lyon), an- below, a road that has just gone over the edge 
into dreariness (B.939, Tomintoul—Cock Bridge) by the thinnest of 
margins; just a straight road-line that got standardized fences par- 
celling it off from the landscape instead of the careful trim treatment 
it needed. 

From there it is an easy stage to 3, beginning to look like something 
jrom an estate layout, and 4, part of A.82 north of Fort William. The 
jinal stages—badly sited multiple carriageways and their beautification— 
have not affected the Highlands—yet: and to show what can be done, 
here is a new road to Benevan Dam. 5, that far from destroying the 
appearance of wildness, enhances it by curling elegantly and free of 
knick-knacks (wire, fences, curbs) round the shelf between loch and rocks. 


Tourism 


The adaptation of the idea of improvement but not development from 
roads to their users is quite clear. The Highlands are the only area left 
in Britain where one can return to wild nature without the Scylla and 
Charybdis of a municipal rubbish tip and a rustique sign saying 
‘footpath to Heather Dingle.’ That is a far more important service than 
providing one more scenic drive, breathtaking though the scenery is. 
Nor must expansion of tourism degenerate into mass tourism: a hundred 
charas a day from Scourie to Lochinver, and a hundred garages and 
motels to serve them. If you want to come on the landscape’s terms you 
are welcome: but if you want another mass holiday-behind-perspex with 
all mod. cons. you must find it elsewhere. 

Of the inevitable effect on the landscape of indiscriminate opening out, 
here is one small but significant symptom, 1, the asphalied path made 
down to the falls of Measach, near Ullapool, so that the tourists from 
the buses which stop at the top shan’t get their feet muddy. The result is 
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to convert a frightening 600 foot deep gash into an echo of one of the 
chines at Bournemouth—specialized but very vicious Subtopia. 

Here are more aspects of the two sides: intelligent expansion, repre- 
sented by the inconspicuous resting place, 2 (Inverkirkaig, Sutherland), 


the small steamer, 3 (Loch Katrine), and the leisurely motorist, 4 (Loch 
Maree) and mass mechanized tourism in the rows of buses, 5 (Portre:), 
the genteel cott and the genteel flower garden which serve them, 6 aiid 
7 (both near Fort William). 


Afforestation 


Again largely a matter of HOW, though remarks on WHERE cannot 
be repressed, wrung out by the sight of landscape massacre. There are 
numbers of spoiled South-Highland glens that would benefit from 
afforestation—but not the austere and once noble Glen Shiel on the road 
to Skye. There are miles of sodden moorland along the main roads that 
have lost their remoteness and never had grandeur, to which conifers 


would come as a welcome relief—for example almost all of A.9 from 
Blair Atholl to Inverness, 2, with its accompaniment of railway-and- 
wire plus telegraph poles-and-wire plus pylons-and-wire—but not to blur 
the magical landscapes of the far north-west. Finally, there are dozens of 
scenes like this one in Skye—overgrown clachans—that need intelligent 
tying-up with small-scale planting, 1. 
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And as for HOW, what is already there shows all the English mistakes 
seen in even sharper relief because of the settings: blanket forestry, 8, 
at Drumtochty—just no thought that the land surface might have any 
other significance but to give a quick yield. Repudiation of contours, 
4 beside Loch Long; the only contour that has been acknowledged is the 
line above which trees won’t grow economically. If you don’t think that 
there could ever be forestry as brutal as Thirlmere (on page 433), look 
at this in Glen Shiel, 5: it is almost a mirror image. Coming back to the 
trim, which always contains the faults in a nutshell, look at this fence— 
also in Glen Shiel, 6. What an awful piece of muddled thinking, or bone 
headed indifference; any garage mechanic would soon tell you what he 
thought of it as a job neatly done. 


4 


Hydro-electricity 


If hydro-electricity and the Highlands are to come together, one or the 
other must capitulate: the issue is as bald as that. In the circumstances, 
it must obviously be hydro-electricity that capitulates, for there is too 
much at stake. This does not mean proscribing it altogether—thouh the 
REVIEW thinks it had long-term economics to endanger our only remain- 
ing big open space for a little extra power—but it does mean extreme care 
in siting and detailing so that the effect of exploitation is reduced to a 
minimum. This can be done in two ways, well designed buildings and 
well camouflaged buildings. Well-designed, unhappily, is not enough 
by itself. It would be if the country was as big as Siberia, but it can’t 
be said too often that this isn’t just another bit of wild country, it is the 
last available bit of wild country. Camouflage means siting the buildings 
in the least conspicuous places, with inconspicuous entrances and exits, 
and planting for concealment. The ramshackle appearance of 1 is all 
the more pointed by comparison with the assimilated Scots Baronial 
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hydro-electrioity cont. 


house in the background, and the neo-Classical trim of 2 all the more 
inappropriate for being patently a junction-box for wires and pipes. 
The pipes themselves should go underground, or appear to go under- 
ground, and ditto for wires and pylons, 3-6. In their present form they act 
like concrete lampstandards, and by association reduce to sameness with 
the Subtopian scene the one landscape that still has a personality of its 
own. Even when they are handsome in themselves, as pylons often are, 
elements that are staxdard to many landscapes reduce visibility, so to 


speak, to nil. Variety vanishes; only the samenesses remain. 


The architectural standard of most of the hydro-electric power stations 
is not high: however, some of the detailing is good—for instance, the 
dam on Loch Tummel, 1. The contrasting photographs point the moral. 
There is detail which looks frighteningly Fascist, 6, at Loch Sloy, or 
pompously Classic, 7, but there is also a cadre of light handrails, 2, and 
unaffected concrete construction, 3. There are dowdy seats and steps, 8: 


there are also crisp seats, 4, and simple clean-limbed steps and rails, 5. 
There are standard Midland-gasworks entrances, 10, and Midland 
lamp-standards, 9, and that is the crux. The landscape 
in 9 could be in the Midlands; the mountain background has become 


devalued, one ceases to take it into account. This, in fact, is Subtopia, 
expressed in terms of one ugly concrete pole and a great big pipe. Why? 
—and why does it happen only to the bad examples—why isn’t the 
scene blurred with thought of Waterloo Bridge in 2 and any English 
canalin 5? There are two reasons for the superiority of 1-5: first because 
the trim is content to be a component, and second because the solution 
looks functionally right, and fitness carries its own passport wherever 
it turns up. The difference is between the standardization that makes all 
places look alike and the standardization that looks right for all places: 
the difference between Subtopia and the Functional Tradition. 
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4 5 
The alternative of good trim is bad trim, and this in its crudest form is 
what jars most in a Highland tour. The land surface is just used as 
dump—for aluminium plant, 1, quarries, 2, disused cars, 3, sheds and 
oil drums, 4, re-used buses, 5, right down to one single (and in its 


context, at the top of Glencoe, one sickening) watering can, 6. The first 


example was put up by a national company: the last was thrown down 
by some single ‘person unknown.’ Because of the background, and the 
lack of those traditional English tips, ditches and copses, the offences are 
much more obvious, and it becomes possible to sort out individual 
contributions. Here, as a quintessence, is an even more personal example, 


so the whole problem of Subtopia in all the square miles of 
Great Britain comes down to this: one traveller’s private defacation 
on the old military road south of Inverness. Here at last is visual 
couldn’ t-care-less-ness isolated, a matter of individual responsibility, 
after all the pages of boards and offices and departments. It is almost a 
relief: it is also the starting point for the slow climb back to sanity. The 
first steps are obvious, the elementary visual hygiene needed to make us 
house-trained in our outdoor room. But after that, when it comes to 
judging the way in which our surroundings are changed for us? We 
may have ne oppertunity to plan them directly, but we can at least create 
an atmosphere of intelligent dissent to Subtopia; and some of the means 
are indicated on pp. 451-454, 
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Microcosm 


Finally, pari of a journey which seems to have been deliberately 
designed as a Morality play for the Highlands—the view across Loch 
Carron, Ross and Cromarty, seen on the way south from Achnasheen to 
Strome Ferry. In each case the background stays the same (indicated 
by the arrowed island)—and across the foreground parade the standard 
elements of Subtopia: first the view uncompromised, 1, then obsolete 
petrol pumps as a jarring component, 2, and as the obscuring dominant, 
8. Then an individual mess, 4, and idiotic planting, 5: and finally the 
foreground treated as it should be treated by its owner (each plot is the 
frontage to a house across the road)—treated that is as a base for the 
view instead of a way of fouling it. If you have the special luck to live on 
the waterfront of Loch Carron why not in mere self-interest enjoy it? 


SUMMING-UP follows 
on page 451 3& 
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Emulsion Paint 
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DOCKERLUX 
The finest 
Gloss Paint 
in the world. 


We have been sending out a lot of new 
colour cards recently. If you did not 


get a copy please let us know. DOCKER BROTHERS 
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HE GUILFORD HOTEL, Sandwich 

Bay, Kent, is a large modern hotel 
with 50 bedrooms. It stands high above 
the Bay, where sea breezes often blow 
up into gales. But the external temper- 
ature holds no terrors for either staff or 
guests, because the hotel has an oil-fired 
heating system. This warms the whole 
building, quickly and _ thoroughly, 
and keeps the temperature constant 
indefinitely. It is worth remarking that 
the hotel is very popular with golfers 
at the nearby Princes Golf Club, 
where the Club House also has an oil- 
fired heating system. 


Architectural Review June 1955 


The Guilford Hotel overlooks the sea at Sandwich Bay, Kent. 
All the bedrooms have fitted basins and many have private bath- 
rooms. The heating system in the hotel is oil-fired. 


THE GUILFORD HOTEL HAS 50 BEDROOMS 
It is heated entirely by oil fuel 


The advantages of this most efficient 
form of heating are very great. Besides 
the extra comfort, there is extra cleanli- 


ness. As for maintenance, there is 
hardly any at all. No stoking. No ash 
to clear out. The system virtually runs 
itself. And there is no difficulty about 
adequate and prompt supplies of fuel. 
These benefits of oil-fired heating 
are just as important in many other 
public buildings. In blocks of flats 
and offices, in factories and schools, 
in hospitals and churches, there is every 
reason for using this simple, labour- 
saving, automatically controlled 


heating system. Oil fuel has been 
used with great success in many largish 
private houses, too. 

If you are designing any building of 
this nature you may find it well worth 
your while to consider installing oil- 
fired heating. For detailed information 
of a technical nature please write to 
Shell-Mex and B.P. Ltd., Fuel Oil 
Dept. 12G, Shell-Mex House, Strand, 
London, W.C.2. A representative will 
be glad to get in touch with you and go 
into the matter. This will, of course, 
place you under no obligation. 
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SUMMING 


This section is intended for the man-in-the-street, rather than for architects and planners, to whom the points it makes 
may seem over simplified, or over obvious. One reason for Subtopia is that nobody has bothered to indicate its effects in 
terms that the man-in-the-street can see as relevant, and the recommendations below are therefore phrased in terms an 
architect would use if he were trying to sum up the argument to a layman. 


manifesto 


Places are different: Subtopia is the annihilation of the difference by attempting to 
make one type of scenery standard for town, suburb, countryside and wild. 

So what has to be done is to maintain and intensify the difference between places. This 
is the basic principle of visual planning. 

It is also the end to which all the other branches of planning—sociology, traffic 
circulation, industry, housing hygiene—are means. 

They all attempt to make life more rewarding, more healthy, less pointlessly arduous. 
But if they at the same time destroy our environment they are denying us the end to 
which they were designed to be the means. We get the by-products, lose the end-product. 


This happens because everyone is a specialist whose aim is not primarily to achieve 
the end-product. The planning department which tries to co-ordinate them is using 
rules which apply nominally to the end-product but these, because they have been 
divorced from the visual imagination which conceived them, have become ciphers. ‘ 

What is lacking is someone who stands outside all the specialization and does the 
visual thinking, someone with sufficient powers to carry out his visual integration: 
responsible nationally, not locally, and responsible for topographical entities, not 


administrative ones. 

That is the inside job, a hope for the future. 

But the future will be too late. The action is needed NOW. 

So the attack must come from outside. That is a job for all of us, and the only quali- 
fication we need is to hve eyes to see. 

You have eyes to see if you have been exasperated by the lunacies exposed in these 
pages; if you think they represent a universal levelling down and greying out; if you think 
that they should be fought, not accepted. 

Your armoury is your ability to see and reason; your target is the stuff shown here. 


To help your aim, below is a list of precepts, tempering counsels to interpose between 
indignation and action. 

And to make the target clearer, a checklist of malpractices for you to correlate in your 
own home area. 

Don’t be afraid that you will be just one individual registering dissent. It is your 
country that is being defaced, it belongs to you, and as an individual amongst fifty 
million individuals, not a ‘set of income groups’ or an ‘electorate’. 

So use your double birthright—as a free-thinking human being and as a Briton lucky 
enough to be born into a country where the individual voice can still get a hearing. 

Planning decisions and changes in the land surface surround you every day. In each 
of them a site may be imploring your aid. 
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SUMMING UP 


The first thing is to be able to see and feel. If you have come with us this far, you can; 
that is the premise we make in our call to arms. 


Then to know your local area inside out, whether it is a Surrey suburb, the middle of 
Swansea or the Yorkshire Wolds. 

Then to reach your decision on a change or projected change. Your own decision, not 
ours; not blurred by sentiment or social pressure or economic pressure. A matter that is 
purely between you and the site, without any pressure. 

Then to act, and to know how to act; whether singly or in concert, to the newspapers 
or the Ministry; to know what outrage the planning authority can stop and what outrage 
it is submitting to from lack of support; to know when preservationists will help and 
when they will be unable to see your point; to know which points from your argument 
should be put to the borough engineer, and which to the chairman of the council. 


Each success makes the next one easier; each failure may by its repercussions prevent 
a repetition. 

But act, if only to write a letter. In trying to keep intact the identity of your environ- 
ment you will maintain your own as well. 


precepts 


1 This is 1955. You can’t put the clock back. More than that, today’s complexity is to 
be welcomed, not endured. It is not the technology that is wrong, but the false 
applications of it. 


2 Three things have got to be accepted about Britain— it is industrial, overcrowded and 


small. These all suggest one conclusion, that all our development must be high- 
density and small-area. High-density industrial belts, with buffers of true country 
in between. High-density towns, with their population neither spreading outwards 
nor decanted evenly, but put back into the centre. Consequently, there will be high- 
density countryside, i.e., really rural or wild, not eroded by splinter towns or industry. 
And this conclusion, which is sociological common sense, is part of the visual 
solution too. If towns are towns and country is country, they have gone a long way 
towards being allowed to be themselves. 


2 The alternative is blurred edges. Blurred edges may come from standardization. It is 
not the standardization which is wrong—look at canals—but how it is standardized. 
Standard fittings are like the nuts and bolts of a Meccano set: the model is put 
together with them, but they don’t dominate the finished product because they are 
unobtrusive, subordinate and impersonal. 


4@ Forget preconceptions. The site’s the thing, not a set of rules, and your eye’s the 
thing, not the textbook. Look first, then decide, and only then find a rule to fit your 
decision. 
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checklist of malpractices 


fown 
—does traffic which has nothing to do with your town steamroller through it? 


—has the town surrendered to it, by driving a boulevard through, or inserting a 
roundabout in, the old centre. Does the traffic as a result get heavier and faster, and the 


pedestrian life ‘of the town more and more islanded? 
continued on page 453 
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THESE ARE THE DOORS 
FOR THE MODERN OFFICE 


More Light and Plenty of Privacy 


Glass Doors are ideal 
for internal use in offices, hospitals, show- 
rooms: anywhere, in fact, where contem- 
porary and functional features of design can 
help to create a lighter, brighter atmosphere. 
The pleasantly dappled surface ensures that, 
although it is possible for people to see at a 
glance whether a room is occupied or not, 
they can see nothing clearly. ““AaRMoURCAST”’ 
Doors also help to avoid those accidental 
collisions that can occur at moments of office 
pressure. Their plain modern design includes 
no ledges or trimmings which can catch the 
dust: nothing could be more hygienic or 
easier to clean. 


“aRMOURCAST” Doors are made from 3” Rough 
Cast Glass, toughened for additional strength, 
and equipped with hinge and lock fittings in 
Bronze Metal Antique finish. Standard sizes are 
78” x 30” or 78” x 33”. Non-standard sizes can 


be made to order. 


‘ARMOURCAST’ Glass Doors 


PILKINGTON BROTHER S§S LIMITED 
ST. HELENS, LANCS. 


For further information on the use of glass in buildings, consult the 
TECHNICAL SALES AND SERVICE DEPT., ST. HELENS, LANCS. (PHONE: ST. HELENS 4001) OR SELWYN HOUSE, CLEVELAND 


ROW, ST. JAMES’S, LONDON, 8.W.I. (PHONE: WHITEHALL 5672-6). Supplies are available through the usual trade 
channels. ‘““ARMOURCAST”’ is a registered trade mark of Pilkington Brothers Ltd. 
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% is More and more architects are specifying oil firing for 
OS 2) central heating plants in blocks of flats, hotels, offices and 
similar large buildings. 
The unique flexibility of oil firing is such that heat can be 
o instantly, automatically and accurately controlled through 
bd the widest variations to meet peak loads. Outstanding 


bution points located throughout the country—may well 
be the answer to your heating problem. 


pays to say Esso) rem OILS 


FOR ALL HEATING APPLICATIONS 


cleanliness in use, high burning efficiency, negligible ash 
4 content . . . all lead to economies in handling costs, storage 

space and ash disposal. 

Esso Fuel Oil—delivered to your premises from distri- 


@ For interesting and informative literature on this subject write to 
Esso Petroleum Company, Ltd., 36, Queen Anne’s Gate, London, S.W.1. 
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SUMMING UP 


—or has the town lost its centre to the car park? or the open square to a wired-in 
public garden? 

—what is the m: inicipal solution to a gap in the main street: rebuilding, or conversion 
into a small garden or ‘temporary’ car park? 

—how many of your town’s traffic roundabouts have rustic planting? Why? 

—is your town in decay? Is the area behind its main streets a waste of cleared old 
housing, made into car parks or kept as vacant lots; and are there at the same time 
sprawling estates on the outskirts? 

—could you walk to work if there was a transport strike? Can you walk to the country 
in an evening, if you want to? Or are you unable to do either? 

— how about historic buildings? Are they allowed to look old, or are they given a 
‘quaint’ face-lift under the excuse of preservation? 

—and are the best eighteenth-century buildings preserved? or only those which 
reflect a travel-poster Merrie England of beams and tracery. 

—are the natural trees respected, or ruthlessly lopped when there is no need for it? Or 
are they grubbed up altogether, and ornamental trees and flowering shrubs planted instead? 
The suburb, not the town, is the place for ornamental trees. 


—do wires take a back seat in the view or a front one? 


suburb 

—is it still rus-in-urbe? Has the traffic engineer respected the scale, or driven across it 
and made a mockery of the illusion? 

—has it ever been rus-in-urbe? Are you living in a true suburb or just a bit of spec. 
builders’ quick profit making? 

—is the country farther away than it was in 1939? How far? At that rate when will it 
disappear and your suburb run into the next one? 


—does your local planning office obey the letter or the spirit of amenity control? Has 
it allowed further encroachment on the countryside, on the grounds that it is next to 
‘existing development’. And has it rejected designs for modern houses because they 


wouldn’t be in conformity with ‘existing development’. 
—can you take a country walk? 
—can your wife pop down to the shops or is it a fag without a car? 
—can you walk round to the local or do you drive there? 
—do the pram-pushers have a bad time when it’s raining; do the streets seem too long 


and too wide? 
—this is the home of ornamental trees and shrubs. Are there so many that it seems 


like fairyland? There ought to be. 
—are they urbanizing the scene with giant lighting standards? 


country 
—how many Things in Fields are there in your parish? 
—are they indispensable? Have you any idea why they are there at all? Has any attempt 


been made to camouflage them? 
—have you an airfield or military camp? Is it disused, or has it disused sub-sites, and, 


if so, are they likely to be cleared up? 
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—is your village affected by urban sprawl—are there speculative estates built to serve 
i ti the nearest town? 
oh —.if there is an arterial road, has it brought a trail of cafés and garages strung out from 
3) a one parish boundary to the other? 

—and has it got careless siting and inappropriate planting to try to cover it up, or was 
it landscaped from the start? 

—how about afforestation? Have you a conifer forest, was it the right type of site for 
conifers, and has the planting been done well? Or is it the familiar pattern of blanket 
and swath? Did it eat up open ground you used to walk on? Can you even get into it 
now? 

—how many types of wire are there in the parish? Standing on the green, how many 
wires can you see clearly? Could any be put underground, or sited less obtrusively? 


—how many cottages have fallen down in the last ten years? How many are decaying 


, +o ‘= ‘ now? Has the council tried to convert them? And is it building new houses on the site, or 
. away on the edge of the village? 

—if it is building new houses on the outskirts is there any difference between them 
and the estate in the next village, or the suburbs of your nearest town? Why isn’t there, 
when the villages and the town are markedly different? 


—what does your visual profit-and-loss schedule since 1939 look like? 


wild 


—how wild is it, how far from a town? Is the official policy to preserve it entirely, or 
have a nibble of industry here and a nibble of housing there? 


a" ae —does the W.D. own any of it? What for, and must it be done here? Has it brought a 
es trail of camps and roads and made it a little Aldershot? Should it have been evacuated 
ice i after the war, but has been kept instead by a breach of faith? 


—when you stand and listen how many unnatural sounds do you hear? A train? a 
car? a plane? distant target practice? a rifle range? the odd bomb? 


—is the open heath or down being rapidly enclosed by wire fences? 
—are there notice boards and red flags to warn you off? 
—are the rights of way kept open? 


4, 


¢ a 4 —do you ever feel civilization is a long way off? 
Made ee —is it being ‘opened up’ for the tourists or are they coming on the landscape’s own 
jo terms? Is everything made easy for the tepid majority—motels, cafés, motorways—or are 
. the facilities kept simple for those prepared to walk their way around? 
Oo to conclude, there is a short anthology of the philosophical 
background to Subtopia stated in its widest terms, from the 
de nineteenth-century prophecy to its fulfilment today, and the 
extension—mankind’s reaction to its self-made mess iS 
454 
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Metal Windows 
are now made 
to resist rust... 


..due to the efforts 
of the Metal 
Window Association 


of the Metal Window Association is a 
guarantee of good faith and good work. 
For many years the members have been 
gradually improving the efficiency and 
finish of Metal Windows. 


THE METAL WINDOW ASSOCIATION 


BURWOOD HOUSE, CAXTON STREET, LONDON, S.W.1. 
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ANTHOLOGY 


‘It is the main factory of the Elmdown Aircraft Company Limited, which 
is known to be doing quite a good job. It is tucked away into a misty hollow 
in the South Midlands, with a long flat space behind for the airfield. It’s 
all okay. Rather out of the way, of course, ten miles from the nearest town, 


but that was what was wanted. . . 


. One of our grandfathers, suddenly 


arriving here, would have thought somebody had gone mad. From the old- 
fashioned standpoint, there’s a kind of lunacy about the place. The very 
road outside the factory does not seem to belong to that country at all, and 
might have been hastily unrolled there like a vast gritty carpet. The factory 
itself, when it stops being a toy village with painted trees and meadows, 
looks as if it had not been built there but brought from some distant city and 
dropped by the roadside, as if a giant child, using the whole country as its 
sand-pit, had picked the thing up and then idly poked it into position with 
an immense forefinger. Half a dozen liners, jammed together between those 
low green hills, would hardly look more out of place.’ 

J. B. Priestley: Daylight on Saturday, Reprint Society. 


1. THE THEME 


‘The culture of-a nation by general 
consent would, I suppose, be 
regarded as its greatest heritage, but 
a heritage perhaps equally worthy of 
being cherished is the land surface 
which a nation occupies. The cul- 
ture to a large extent must have 
been influenced by the character of 
the land surface, and in any event 
culture and land surface are inter- 
woven, and interreact in countless 
directions difficult to unravel. For 
better or for worse a nation may 
endeavour to mould and to develop 


its culture along definite and pre- 
conceived lines. In whatsoever direc- 
tion the national character and the 
nation’s activities move, the land 
surface and the use to which it has 
been, and is being, put will be the 
mirror which reflects the devious 
paths which a people have trodden 
in search of self expression.’ 
Sir George Stapledon: The Land Now 
and Tomorrow, Faber and Faber. 


2. THE PARABLE 


‘October 16th. Towards the end of 
the day, a grey bird circled round us 


for a long time trying to settle. At 
nightfall, in obvious distress, it 
perched on the rudder head—a sin- 
gularly uncomfortable position. I 
picked it up and put it down on the 
deck, out of the wind, between the 
shorelegs and the pram. Farge 
offered it some biscuit, some fresh 
water and even a little fish that had 
been washed into the scuppers. But 
the bird would accept nothing. It 
merely wanted to go to sleep, which 
it did, very peacefully. . . . With the 
dawn, the bird was still on the deck, 
and apparently feeling better, for it 
swallowed the fish Farge tendered it 
once more in one gulp. During the 
morning, it rose and flew away, 
having fouled the deck in no un- 
certain manner. Its ingratitude 

seemed almost human.’ 
Le Toumelin: Kurun, Rupert Hart- 
Davis. 


8. THE PREDICTION 


‘The world is about to come to an 
end. . . . Typical victims of the 
inexorable moral laws, we_ shall 
perish by the thing by which we 
thought to live. Machinery will have 
so much Americanized us, progress 
will have so much atrophied our 
spiritual element, that nothing in the 
sanguinary, blasphemous of un- 
natural dreams of the Utopians can 
be compared to what will actually 
happen. . . . Those times are perhaps 
quite close at hand. Who knows 
whether they are not here already; 


whether it is not simply ihe coarsen- 

ing of our nature that prevents us 

from perceiving the atmosphere that 

we already breathe?’ 

Charles Baudelaire: Fusées, 1862. 
trans. Weidenfeld and Nicholson. 


4. THE FULFILMENT 


‘The horror can be very big. But it 
can also be very small. . . . it is, 
mark you, a thing of opposite 
extremes. Litter—litter for its own 
sake—plays a large part in it; but so 
also does a certain terrifying kind of 
soulless cleanliness I think inanity, 
futility, and a certain ghastly “‘gin.- 
crackism”’ are elements in it too. . 
What are called the “Residenti:! 
Sections” of the big cities reek 
stink of this terrifying Presence. But 
you can find it too, as I have hinted, 
on any amusement beach, or in any 
amusement park. It has a wraitl)- 
like quality, it has a death-like 
quality, it has about it some queer 
ultimate desolation of emptiness, bu 
with all this, and here lies th 
paradox of its shuddering horrible- 
ness, it is brand-new, spick-and-span, 
and strident. . . . Take all this and 
add to it the most vividly realised 
spiritual desolation of T. S. Eliot’s 
Wasteland and then add to that the 
tough, callous and brutal veneer, 
shiny surfaces over stale perspira- 
tion, of a rich “Summer Resort” and 
you will get some idea of the atmos- 
phere I am trying to _ indicate, 
[continued on page 458 
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THE MASTIC ASPHALTE ROOF 


n this famous public building 


_THE ROYAL SCOTTISH ACADEMY 


4 


Photograph by courtesy of H.M. Ministry of Works and 
The ‘Royal Scottish 


The roof of this famous building in 
Edinburgh was laid by the Neuchatel 
Asphalte Co. Ltd., with Natural Rock 
Asphalte Mastic to B.S.S. 1162. 


Technical consultation freely invited. 


SPECIALISTS FOR 80 YEARS IN ASPHALTE 
for Roofing, Tanking, Flooring and Roads. Sole Concessionaires of all Natural 

Also NACOFELT ROOFING and Approved Laying 
Contractors for ACCOTILE FLOORING. 


THE NEUCHATEL ASPHALTE COMPANY LTD. 


58, Victoria Street, London, S.W.! Telephone No. of Contracting Depts. RENown 1321 NEUCH ATEL 


Branches BELFAST BIRMINGHAM e CARDIFF e EDINBURGH FROME e GLASGOW «+ LEEDS 
MANCHESTER NEWCASTLE « OFFHAM (KENT) PLYMOUTH PORTSMOUTH 
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continued from page 456] 
The Fulfilment cont. 


wherein all that is standardized and 

dispiriting groans with a rocker, flaps 

with an awning, sways with rusty- 

dusty evergreens, and gapes with a 

million empty garages.’ 

John Cowper Powys: Autobiography, 
John Lane, the Bodley Head. 


‘Between Abingdon and Wantage, 
the first four thousand, the second 
fifteen hundred years old, I passed 
the village of Drayton. All that 
remained of Drayton’s ego was a 
secretive grouping of buildings down 
a side-street, a fine isolated barn 
standing alone in the middle of a 
field and a pair of cottages about two 
hundred yards away. Their incon- 
gruity with Drayton’s new being was 
grotesque. On the left of the road 
stood a row of gigantic elm-tree butts 
and behind these a line of bunga- 
lunguses, on whose behalf the ancient 
elms had been beheaded. Between 
the butts and the rash of makeshift 
buildings, the grourd was scarified 
of every blade of grass; it was 
nothing but a scab. The houses had 
no view, no structural motive, no 
positional relation to anything about 
them. They just stood there in a kind 
of horrible vacancy and stared at the 
corpses of the trees they had des- 
troyed. Some would have called the 
act pitiable, others philistine, others 
downright wicked. The thought that 
came to me was its rank stupidity.’ 
H. J. Massingham: Through the 
Wilderness, Cobden-Sanderson. 


‘The things I saw did not compass 
the hundredth part of a devastation 
flung far and wide over England. 
Even the little towns help to spread 
it. They throw out their feelers just 
as the big towns throw out their 
suburbs. First, the arterial road; next 
the houses along its rims clinging 
like green fly to a stem; then tribu- 
tary roads boring into the adjacent 
country with their “desirable fron- 
tages.” 

Ibid. 

* 


‘The phrase commonly used to 
describe the process I had witnessed 
over a small area of the square mile- 
age it covers in all parts of the 
country is the “cult of ugliness.” 
It is an unwise expression because 
nobody cultivates ugliness which 
comes, frequently enough, of the 
cult of prettiness. One of the terrors 
of our times is that ugliness comes 
unsought, unconscious and  un- 
suspected. A more correct definition, 
I think, would be the cult of same- 
ness, nor is it an exaggeration to 
term that cult a scourge of pestilence 
that, like the locust, devours the 
country naked. That is what a 
country so built over becomes, naked, 
because that which clothed it in a 
presence of its own, which gave it 
individual form and so reality, has 
been stripped away from it. Hence- 
forward, it is neuter; it has no self- 


hood.” 
Ibid. 


‘It might be said that the country 
of my journey was naturally dull. 
But the dullest country possesses its 
own rights and seal of particularity 
to distinguish it from other regions. 
But this particularity, which I might 
call the soul of place. . . had been 
smoothed out as some projection in 
the road is crunched level by the 
steam-roller. The country I traversed 
might have been anywhere: it was 
adrift from landmarks, set in the 
void, an expressionless mask. It was 
not the garages and petrol stations, 
the villas and bungalows, the road 
arteries, all those winged words of 
the machine, which appalled me. It 
was, I repeat, the disappearance of 
identity, and it reminded me of that 
form of sleepy sickness which strikes 
all animation, every difference, all 
emotion and light out of the human 
face and leaves it only a plaster cast. 
I got lost four times in this country, 
but I was travelling on and on with- 
out getting anywhere, without pass- 
ing anything or leaving anything 
behind.’ 

Ibid. 


* 


‘How indeed should the traveller 
recognize the difference between one 
town or village and another along a 
complex system of roads, when new 
houses throw an almost continuous 
chain between them, and all of them 
stamped with the neutralizing anony- 
mity and uniformity of mass-produc- 
tion? Fragments only were left of the 
marks of distinction both in position 


and character which used to separate 
one place from another, Twyford 
from Wokingham and Wokingham 
from Bracknell. Their unique identi- 
ties had been filched away from them 
and they had become practically as 
alike as a row of peas in a pod. But 
even peas in a pod are independent 
of an umbilical cord attaching each 
to each and one to all. These towns, 
deprived of that separateness which 
gave unto each its name, were 
chained together like one of the oid 
convict gangs by the ribbon develop- 
ment of the main roads. The stringing 
of beads on a string had not on'y 
levelled down the identity of town 
and village, but had pressed out aid 
filled in the features of the count: y 
that lay between them. This count: y 
had become nothing but a line f 
distance, curved or straight, long .r 
short, from one place without a nan e 


to another.’ 
Ibi i 


‘The people who built our cathedrz . 
and parish churches, our barns, co - 
tages and manor-houses had far le:s 
feeling for the face of the land they 
made more beautiful than our latte: - 
day migrants who deface it with the 
pimples in which they live. A devi 
has entered in upon them which we 
call to-day vulgarity and biindness to 
values of truth and beauty (though 
not, I think, to goodness), and the 
industrial system has destroyed their 
resistance to its passage. But the 

[continued on page 460 
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Information please 
Hundreds of builders all over the 
country send their operatives to attend 
C.U.C. training courses in appliance 
installation. The expert knowledge 
they get there is invaluable. 


Whether you’re building or converting houses, 
you need up-to-date information on solid fuel 
and new solid-fuel appliances: together they 
mean far greater efficiency and low running 
costs. The Coal Utilisation Council, which 
represents the coal industry, coal distributors, 
appliance manufacturers and appliance dealers, 
can give you reliable, expert advice. 


The service of its Information Centres 


C.U.C. Information Centres have been established in :— 


BIRMINGHAM 

2 Burlington Passage, New Street (MIDLAND 5133) 
BRISTOL 

5 Broad Quay, City Centre (BRISTOL 21227) 
CAMBRIDGE 

24 St. Andrew’s Street (CAMBRIDGE 55274) 
CARDIFF 

9 Castle Street (CARDIFF 28266) 
GLASGOW 

341 Bath Street, C.2 (DOUGLAS 8294) 
LEEDS 

99 Albion Street (LEEDS 3-4371/2) 
LONDON 


The Building Centre, 26 Store Street, W.C.1 
(MUSEUM 5400) 


MANCHESTER 

257 Deansgate (BLACKFRIARS 2852) 
NEWCASTLE UPON TYNE 

18 Saville Row (NEWCASTLE 21666) 
NOTTINGHAM 

4 and 6 St. Peter’s Gate (NOTTINGHAM 47000) 


Visit your nearest Information Centre for expert advice, 
demonstrations and information. 


housing your business 
THE C.U.C. CAN HELP YOU 


Free Training Courses for Builders 

One- and two-day courses are frequently arranged by the 
C.U.C., covering installation of modern appliances and 
correct flue construction. The two-day courses take place 
at the C.U.C. Training Centre in London, and the one- 
day courses at Technical Colleges in the Provinces. Details 
of enrolment and dates can be obtained from the C.U.C., 
3 Upper Belgrave Street, London, S.W.1, or at any of the 
C.U.C. Information Centres listed on the left. 


List of Appliances 
Recommended by the C.U.C. 


All appliances on this list have been tested to ensure a high 
standard of efficiency, durability and economy. In the 
interest of your clients and your firm, it pays to consult 
this list when recommending domestic solid-fuel appliances 


for any purpose. 


Technical Books and Pamphlets 


The following are recommended for those concerned 
with domestic heating problems :— 
* List of Recommended Domestic 
Solid-Fuel Appliances” 
“Warmer Homes with Solid Fuel’ 
Make your House Cosier in 
Winter ”? (nsucaTION BOOKLET) ff 
“Fuel Stores for Houses and Flats’ 
“Architectural Design Data” 
(FUEL HANDLING AND STORAGE 
FOR LARGER BUILDINGS) 
For complimentary copies of the f 
above, apply to the C.U.C., 3 Upper 


Belgrave Street, London, S.W.1. 


ISSUED BY THE 
COAL UTILISATION COUNCIL 
3 UPPER BELGRAVE STREET, LONDON, S.W.1 
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continued,from page 458] 
The Fulfilment cont. 
love is there, it is a reality, a love of 
beauty and the nature which bore 
them, but which they have been 
deprived of the power to cherish and 
understand. Their omnipresent gar- 
dens bear witness both to this love 
and their weakness in making some- 
thing of it.’ 
Ibid. 
* 


‘The camp-followers brought up the 
rear of the older type of barbarian 
invaders. To-day, they go before the 
van of the country-loving host. They 
: are the speculative builders, and their 
‘ share in the paradox is to destroy the 
aia country, the craving for which has 
‘ set the multitude upon the march. 
E pur si muove. Onward, Christian 

7 soldiers! That there is no country 
left where the migrants settle, makes 

be , no difference neither to the quest 

itself nor to the satisfaction which 
attends it goal... . The vast majority 

of the new settlers are totally un- 

aware of the fact that their notion of 

ee: living in the country is an illusion. 
nt 2 That which they sought, which 
moved them out into a_ novel 


environment and for whose sake they 

yaa taxed their purses and broke their 
y* ie. habits, has dissolved like the fabric 
; 5 of a dream. What most of them have 


got is a bad imitation of their urban 
setting, houses to the left of them, 


to the next suitable building plot. 
But everything is all right: they are 
living in the country.’ 

Ibid. 


‘The estate where I had first built 
my own house was by now rapidly 
becoming built up and the house 
was almost surrounded. My wife and 
I had talked this over and, if we 
could find a spot more suitable, we 
decided to make a move as we had 
been in that house now about ten 
years. We went around the district 
at week-ends to see if we could find 
a less-crowded spot in the country 
and eventually found a suitable site 
at Wolvey.’ 
The Illustrated Carpenter and Builder, 
April 15, 1955: Recollections of a Life 
in the Building Trade. 


‘An enormous part of the energy and 
ingenuity of industrial activity (I will 
not call it either life or civilization) 
goes into making it possible for more 
human beings to be alive at one time. 
This is entirely disadvantageous, and 
promises in time to become catas- 
trophic. One might think that two 
thousand five hundred million brains 
would serve the cause of conscious- 
ness better than a few hundred 
million. But this is not true; small 
populations put out as many flowers 


of imaginative or intellectual genius 
as do large, and often very many 
more. How wonderful if it were other- 
wise, and the New Elizabethan Age 
in Britain with its fifty-five million 
brains could give us ten times as 


much poetry, drama, philosophy, 
song as the five million of the old 
Elizabethans.’ 
Jaecquetta Hawkes: Man on Earth, 
Cresset Press. 
* 
‘Great numbers are a positive evil in 
the morality of consciousness. The 
need to put roofs over their heads 
ruins natural beauty, and makes 
towns so huge as to become in large 
part destructive of civilized living 
instead of its very heart and essence. 
History has by now had time to 
prove that moderately sized, non- 
industrial cities, where writers, poets, 
painters, philosophers, statesmen, 
foreign visitors, and wealthy dilet- 
tanti habitually meet and mingle, 
dropping in on one another, meeting 
casually in public and in eating and 
drinking places, make the finest of all 
hotbeds for producing the prize 
blooms of consciousness. Vith 
modern cities, where millions live in 
utter social incoherence, it is quite 
otherwise. The longing to escape from 
them, coupled with the ridiculous 
separation of man from his work, 
leads to slaughter, stench, further 
corruption of natural beauty and a 
most hideous waste of a great part 
of the spare time which industry 


claims to have won for us.’ 
Ibid. 


7. THE MASS PSYCHOLOGY 


‘This urge to mingle with the universe 
and with life as a whole and not 
merely with the human species is 
latent in every urban dweller and 
shows itself in many ways. It shows 
itself in the desire to keep pets, to 
associate with species other than 
homo sapiens. The number of dogs 
(as estimated by those that are 
licensed) has increased in recent years 
out of all proportion to the popula- 
tion. . . The dog, the cat, the 
pigeons, the window box, or the 
minute little garden patch all afford 
some measure of escape from the 
baneful influences of an exaggerated 
mass psychology—an escape from 
the everlasting mental contact with 
other human beings.’ 
Sir George Stapledon: The Land | ow 
and Tomorrow, Faber and Fa ‘er, 


8. THE MORAL 


‘We can now, perhaps, express jis 
foreboding more precisely in psyc).o- 
logical terms. Mankind, we can s:, 
are committed to the process of 
expression, of differentiation. They 
cannot, for the sake of immediate 
power or comfort, reverse the process 
and ‘try to be a herd or an army, 
without suffering quick spiritual and 
then material disaster through the 
suppression of desires which have 
become part of themselves and the 
very reasons why they wish to live.’ 
A. Clutton Brook: The Necessity of 

Art, S.C.M.: Press. 


. or houses to the right of them, all the 
f ba spit of their own, rows of shops, 
ee perhaps Woolworth’s and a cinema, 
fenced back-yards, and a view over 


Although of superlative strength and rigidity 
the neat and slender glazing bars character- 
istic of this fine system reduce light obscura- 
tion to the very minimum. The high quality 
of materials and workmanship, carried out 
in our own Factory, ensure long life and 
freedom from maintenance worries. 

not ask for further information? 


* Our Technical Dept. is always at your disposal for the 


solving of any special glass roofing problem with which 
you may be confronted. 


PARAGON GLAZING CO. LTD. 


Why 


1, VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, S.W.I. 
Telephone: ABBey 2348 (P.B.X.) Telegrams: ‘‘Eclairage, Sowest,’’ London. 
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Milners job” 


In the Bristol factory of Messrs. Tate & 
Lyle, Ltd. extensive use is made of Milners 
Steel Rolling Shutters. 2 


Mitners Steel Rolling Shutters are constructed with the 
superior workmanship that has made the Milners Safe Co. 
suppliers of protective equipment to the Bank of England, the 
Admiralty and War Office and to Banks throughout the world. 
Both electrical and hand-operated types are available. 

Milners Steel Rolling Shutters are the best possible 
protection for your premises against weather, fire or theft. 


MILNERS-: 
-SHUTTERS 
Rega. Trade Mark 


Write for full particulars and Catalogue to the Shutter Division of 


MILNERS SAFE COMPANY LIMITED, 
58 HOLBORN VIADUCT, LONDON, E.C.1. 


Telephone: CENtral 0041 Factories: Phoenix Works, Speke, Liverpool, 19 


SEE THE DETAILS OF 
EVERY CONTRACT! 


From Enquiry to Completion. 


How often in one day do you need to know the exact 
progress of a certain job? Or whether licences have 
been applied for? Or plans approved? 


Again, you may wish to refer to a contractor’s estimate 
or Local Government regulations or ... But why go 
on? There are dozens of time-wasting routine queries 
that constantly impede actual progress. Nevertheless, 
they all require answers. And where can you find them? 
The reply should be “‘in the files”. But what file can 
do all this? 


The answer is “‘Shannolink”—the new system that solves 
old problems. 


“Shannolink” is more than a filing system. It is a method 
which enables you to maintain full co-ordinated control 
over every contact. 


It needs no extra staff; your existing equipment may be 
used; and operation is simple. 


Briefly, ‘‘Shannolink” combines a suspended filing system 
with a visible record. Flat tops which lie in perfect 
alignment replace the tabbed openings. Across the full 
length of the file a printed title strip gives you instant 
information of all details of the contract from enquiry to 
completion. Coloured signals indicate on a numbered 
code the exact state of progress, e.g., 1—Enquiry; 2—Site 
Surveyed; 3—Plans Prepared; and so on. 


And documents? Why, they are altogether inside the 
file ready for instant reference. 


Where the project is sufficiently large to warrant it, small 
sub-files may be opened for each contractor. On the 
front of these a card gives detailed information of the 
relevant data, thus saving cross-references. 


But there is so much to say regarding ‘Shannolink”’. 
Whatever your problems—however large or small your 
office—this system will meet your requirements. Let us 
send you details. Just jot “Architects Special System” 
on your notepaper and you will receive them by return. 


(Shaman Syslems) 


VISIBLY BETTER RECORDS 


The Shannon Ltd. 
22, Shannon Corner, New Malden, Surrey 
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MKB extrusions 
spezk for themselves 


Incomparable in quality, faultless 
in finish, infinite in shape and size, 
immediately available in brass, bronze, 
nickel silver and copper, MKB extru- 
sions are helping many industries 
to increase production at lower 
cost. Undoubtedly MKB metal 
technique can prove profitable to you. 


BROTHERS LIMITED 


14, Berkeley Street, London, W.1 
Telephone HYDe Park 9841/7 


Metal Works: 

| 


Rotton Park St., Birmingham, 16. 
Other Factories: 

Sm Widnes, London, South Africa, 
Zealand. 

Branch Offices : 

London, Leeds, Manchester, New- 
castle-on-Tyne, Gloucester, Paris. 
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What’s the 
point of 


a boiler 


that 


leaves 


the 


housewife 


cold? 


A boiler that heats the water 
but doesn’t warm the kitchen 
simply leaves the housewife 
cold—unless you install a sec- 
ond source of heat—and that 
doesn’t sound like economic 
planning. Butevery housewife 
is entitled to be more than en- 
thusiastic about the new TAYCO 
nNOYAL. Specially designed for 
her (after all, she is the one 
who has to use it all the week) 
this luxury, labour-saving 
THERMOSTAT boiler incorpo- 
rates all the latest features but 
at a price that will make even 
the husband start taking a real 
interest. 


WATER AS WELL AS WARMING 
THE KITCHEN 


TAYCO 


DOMESTIC BOILERS 


make less work—and more hot water 


ROBERT TAYLOR & CO. (IRONFOUNDERS) LTD. 
66 VICTORIA STREET LONDON S.W.1 WORKS: LARBERT - SCOTLAND 


| 
\ 
A THERMOSTAT 30ILER THAT 
ae LOOKS AFTER ITSELF - NO DUST 
BRILLIANT VITREOUS ENAMEL 
re = FINISH - SUPPLIES ALL THE HOT 
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i An end to a winter worry 


Water pipes of “Shirene’ 
never burst 
however hard the frost 


With ‘Shirene’ plastic tubing, burst water pipes are 
now a thing of the past. Although so tough as to be 
virtually indestructible, ‘Shirene’ has sufficient “give” 
to accommodate the pressure of water turning toice. 
Think of the damage and inconvenience property 
owners and householders will be saved. ‘Shirene’ 
is also much cheaper than conventional piping. 
Flexible, many times lighter than metal and far 
easier to work, it takes a big load off the plumber’s 
shoulders. Builders’ and plumbers’ merchants too 
will find they’re on to a good thing with ‘Shirene’. 
Additionally, ‘Shirene’ is the perfect medium for 
agricultural supply lines, industrial or chemical 
plumbing, and all kinds of cold liquid conveyance. 
It is non-toxic, and quite unaffected by most acids, 
alkalis, salt water, air or soil. 


White or colours can be had in a wide range of standard 
sizes up to 12”. Larger sizes specially made. Coils of 
50’, 100’, 250’, and up to 500’, each wrapped in hessian 
and labelled with full details. Immediate delivery of 
all standard sizes in all coil lengths. 


PLASTIC TUBING 


‘Shirene’ is a product of Shires, the largest manufacturers 
of moulded cisterns in Europe. For full details and trade 
terms write to: 

DEPT.B’, SHIRES & CO. (LONDON) LTD., 
GREENBOTTOM WORKS, GUISELEY, YORKS. 
(Factories also at London and Stoke) 

Shires (Ireland) Litd., Stannaway Drive, Crumlin, Dublin. 


Searching for 
the right fabrie 


can be a frustrating business. That is why we like to 
meet architects, hear details of their problems, discuss 
colours, textures, patterns, and submit immediately the 
Old Glamis fabrics which will suit the job. 

Hours of hit-or-miss research may be saved by a visit 
to our London or Dundee showrooms. Here we can 
show you furnishing fabrics which cannot be seen 
elsewhere ; a range prepared exclusively for contract 
work ; designs which can be produced in colours to 
suit your schemes. We can discuss the production of 
new fabrics to meet particular needs. 

We are out to help architects. Come and see us. 


You will be a welcome visitor to our showrooms at : 
ROXBURGHE HOUSE, 287 REGENT STREET, LONDON, W.1 
Telephone: Mayfair 1126/7 
and at 
THE OLD GLAMIS FACTORY, DUNDEE 
Telephone: Dundee 85263/4 


BY APPOINTMENT. MAKERS OF OLD GLAMIS FURNISHING 
AND EMBROIDERY FABRICS TO H.M. THE QUEEN 
DONALD BROS. LTD. 


A NEW BOOKLET of furnishing 
| ideas, Colour Planning with Old Glamis 
; | Fabrics, with colour illustrations from 


OLD GLAMIS 


ui : ie the Old Glamis range, is just off the 
ia press and will gladly be sent to you 


FABRICS on request. 


OLD GLAMIS FABRICS 


: 
| Ow | 
xci 


a 


Telephones: Main Works—Broadwell | 381-6 
LONDON CARDIFF MANCHESTER - 


High Velocity Economic Boilers, 
pressure 


Whed be a guinea pig ? 


Not you. You know of the rapidly worsening 
coal situation and, because your space heating 
and production depend on maintaining steam 
supply, you would insist on stokers that have 
proved their ability to burn the widest range of 
available fuels efficiently and with a minimum 


“of maintenance. 


Introduced over 12 years ago, the “Oldbury” 
was the first successful chain grate stoker to be 
applied to shell boilers. Now, thousands are 
in service throughout industry, bringing these 
proved and positive advantages— 


1. 12 years’ experience in practical operation. 
Thousands in successful service. 


2. Easily applied to new or existing shell 
boilers. 

3. Full boiler output maintained with poor 
or widely varying fuels. 


4. Fuel costs saved by burning efficiently the 
cheaper, low-grade fuels. 


5. Costly hand firing abolished. Simple 
labour-saving automatic control. 


6. Assured smokeless combustion. In areas 
scheduled as ‘smokeless zones,” a plain, 


positive—and profitable—solution to the 
problem. 


OLDBURY 


CHAIN GRATE 


STOKER 


EDWIN DANKS &% CO, (OLDBURY) LTD. 


OLDBURY NR. BIRMINGHAM 


Other Manufactures: 
structural steel work, etc. 


Stoker Division—Brierley Hill 773! 
LEEDS + NEWCASTLE - GLASGOW 


Lancashire Boilers, complete boiler house installations, 
vessels, 


Exports 


and the Balance 
of Power 


THE CRANES THAT LOAD THE SHIPS that 


carry British goods to the four corners 
of the earth are—electric. The equipment 
that moves the goods through the 
factories thac make them is—electric. 
The machines that make the goods are 
usually—electric. The goods themselves 
may well consist of electrical equipment 
—for electrical exports were valued at 
over £216 million in 1954. 


Electricity plays a very big part 
indeed in British exports—and the part 
is growing bigger every year. So what 
happens to all the other users of electri- 
city ? It’s very good news for them. Why ? 


It’s a matter of balance. Different 
jobs need electricity at different times of 
the day and night. These varied demands 
heip to even out the load on the power 
stations. When generating plant is con- 
tinuously operated the price of electricity 
is kept low. All users benefit, therefore, 
the more widely electricity is used, for 
more and more purposes. 
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10,000,000 ADDITIONAL HORSEPOWER INSTALLED 
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Strong... 


Venus Pencil leads are pressure- 
proofed* for maximum strength 


SMOOTH... 


made by a special colloidal process* 
which removes all impurities 


ACCURATE... 


exactly graded in I7 different 
degrees of hardness 
*Exclusive Venus Patents 


Durable non-crumbling 
points ; strong and smooth in 
action give lines unifoim in 
weight and tone. Opaque 
lines for sharp, clear repro- 
duction. No smudges. No 
ghosts ’’ from erasure. 
There’s the right degree 


for your favourite paper. 
PENCIL 
The result: sharper prints WITH THE 
b rocess ! Vv Wat CRACKLE 


ENUS 
DRAWING 
PENCILS 


Use also 
Venus Soft 
Pencil Eraser 


VENUS PENCIL CO. LIMITED 


LOWER CLAPTON ROAD, LONDON, E.5 


DENTOLITE 


The finest PVA Emulsion Paint—plus “Self- 
Sterilising” properties AT NO ADDITIONAL 
COST. 


* A “one coat” covering paint—one coat over 


similar colour gives first class obliteration. 


Manufactured by a special process (World 
Patents applied for) which makes the finish 


self-sterilising”’ i.e. it destroys germs and 
mould and continues to do so throughout 
its entire life. 


Allclaims confirmed by Research Associations 
and Scientific Authorities throughout the world. 


Scientific Reports and technical literature 
available on request. 


Used by hundreds of Hospitals, Schools, 
Factories and Public Authorities. 


Non-poisonous, odourless and dries in about 
2 hours with a beautiful satin finish. 


* Available in 30 washable light-fast attractive 


shades. 


Produced by ihe Makers of 


DENTONAMEL 


i 
| | | | 
| 
a 
DENTON FP TO 
MARKING + ESSEX 
see 4 


PLEASING FACE 
ON AN 


‘ENGINEERING’ BODY 


Unrivalled for all load-bearing purposes. 
Sandfaced Facings, one of the famous range of 


ACCRINGTON “NORI” 
BRICKS 


SAMPLES ON REQUEST 


LTD., ACCRINGTON. Telephone: Accrington 2684 


THE ACCRINGTON BRICK & TILE CO. 
Kent. Telephone: Biggin Hill 0538 


Southern Representative: L. G. ROGERS, “‘ Oak Lea,” Main Road, Westerham Hill, 


» 


USS 


ST. PATRICK'S CHURCH JERSEY 


AVONMOUTH 

; appHéation ta Concrete, Cement) Stone,” 


PROTECTIVE. AND. DECORATIVE 


we 
De: 


THE UNITED F PAINT COMPANY LIMITED 


Makers of Paints, Enamels, Varnishes and Distempers. 


15, ST. HELEN’S PLACE, LONDON, E.C.3. And at: 15, Tithebarn Street, LIVERPOOL, 3. Maritime Bui 
Telephone: LONDON WALL 4426-7-8-9. 71, James Street, CARDIFF. Works: aaee London and Lowestoft. 


NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 
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The main lift controller and electronic control equip- 
ment, which can be sited in any convenient position. 
Right: Factual speed/time curves for this electronic- 
ally controlled lift. Below: Drum mechanism, 
embodying cams and followers of the control gear, 
photographed across the lift shaft. 


‘the cage. Maximum lift speed 


METROPOLITAN-VICKERS ELECTRICAL COMPANY LIMITED - 


 METROVICK 
ELECTRONIC 
CONTROL 
STEPLESS 
V ARIABLE-VOLTAGE 
LIFT DRIVE 


Faster operation, more accurate level- . 
ling, with increased passenger com- 7 
fort, are among the advantages of the | 
new M-V electronically controlled lift 
drive. For the first time, this system 7 
enables a lift to operate in accordance 
with its position in the well irrespec- 
tive of direction of travel or load in 


can be attained even between 
adjacent floors. Write for 
full details. 


TRAFFORD PARK 
Member of the A.E.1. yroup of companies, 


+ MANCHESTER 17 


304 


For modern garages 
SS or conversions 


“OVER - THE- TOP” 


GARAGE SLIDING DOOR GEAR 


Fingertip control achieved by perfect 
counter-balancing ; easily operated by a 
woman or child. Completely weather 
and draught-proof, ensured by durable 
weatherstrips on inside of door and jamb. 
Operates doors up to 8’ x 8’ and up to 
250 lb. in weight. Simple to install and 
maintenance-free. 


; 
: 
—— 
= 
4 
= // 
Fully descriptive folder gladly sent on application ; : 
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1007 


Elementary School, Hull. 
Architect : David Harvey, A.R.1.B.A. 
Dampcourse: Lead-lined Astos. 


The life of a building depends on the dampcourse, and yet the difference 
in cost between ASTOS ASBESTOS DAMPCOURSE and any ordinary 


In rolls of 24 lineal feet in all wall widths 


A Cc U RS E eee up to 36 inches. Standard and Lead-lined. 


- Bi dampcourse is very small in relation to the cost of a building. To provide 

mt slos a permanent barrier against rising damp and allow for stresses due to 

Ha) vibration and foundation settlement, your best course is to specify ASTOS 
testi ASBESTOS DAMPCOURSE. Send for Catalogue No. 351 on Standard and 
/ 2 ASBESTOS Lead-lined Astos Dampcourse. 


104, COMMONWEALTH HOUSE + NEW OXFORD STREET - LONDON, W.C.! 


THE RUBEROID COMPAI*Y LIMITED 


Ss == “ This fitting for Area Lighting 
a # = was designed to meet the requirements 
ig 2 of Messrs. Slater, Moberley, 
Uren and Pike, F.I.A., A.R.LB.A., Architects, 
ae and Messrs. Edward A. Pearce & Partners, 
Consulting Engineers for 
Kidbrooke Comprehensive School 
ane if for the London County Council.” 


Hume Atkins can advise on lighting 


schemes and prepare proposals and estimates, 


including the preparation of special 


designs in appropriate styles. 


€ A wide range of commercial lighting fittings for 
eh tungsten and fluorescent lamps is also available 


by Hume Atkins 


Hume Atkins & Co. Ltd., 66, Victoria Street, London, $.W.1. Tel.: ViCtoria 0161 © New Icknield Way, Letchworth. Tel.: Letchworth 2011/2. 


: 
4 
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Whitegates Engineering Works 
MOTHERWELL-: SCOTLAND 


All Classes of 


STRUCTURAL STEEL 


Cellulose Acetate 


PLASTIC 
COVERING 


IN BLACK 
AND STANDARD COLOURS 


for 
HAND & STAIRWAY 


RAILING, 
FITTINGS, ETC. 


DOVERITE has a permanently polished surface, impervious 
to oil and water, and is PRACTICALLY INDESTRUCTIBLE. 
It is NON-INFLAMMABLE, unaffected by climatic con- 
ditions, hygienic and clean. The colour is solid throughout 
and will not wear off. An ideal covering of architectural 
metal work, balustrading, etc., for use in Schools, Hotels, 
Hospitals, Theatres, Cinemas, Laboratories, Subways, 
Swimming Baths, Stores, etc. 


Particulars from: 
DOVER LTD., NORTHAMPTON. 
Sole Manufacturers 


See our Exhibit, THE BUILDING CENTRE, 
Store Street, Tottenham Court Road, London, W.C.1. 


Also Exhibit 7/4, 
THE SCOTTISH BUILDING CENTRE 
425 Sauchiehall Street, Glasgow 


| 
Wa 
CORK 
PLATED TUBE WORK 
Ae Riveted or Wel 
4, 
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Some Contracts we have undertaken : 


Wallasey Town Hall 
Renold Chain Ltd., Wythenshawe 
Royal Insurance Co. Ltd., Liverpool 
Park Hospital, Davyhulme 
Mines Research Station, Buxton 
Textilose Ltd., Trafford Park, Mc/r. 
Anchor Chemical Co. Ltd., Clayton, Mc/r. 
Divisional Police Headquarters, 
Longsight, Mc/r. 
Banks Lane Infants’ School, Stockport 
Grafton House Hospital, Liverpool 
Your enquiry Ministry of Agriculture & Fisheries, 
Caernarvon 
will have prompt Scapa Dryers Ltd., Blackburn 
attention Taylor Bros. (Preston) Ltd., Preston 
Duke St. Primary School, Salford 
by our Nell Lane Hospital, Withington 
Technical Staff.  Vickers-Armstrongs Ltd., Barrow-in-Furness 
Northern Rubber Co. Ltd., Retford 
Pe Vale Road Secondary Modern School, 
Reddish 
Wiggins Teape (1929) Ltd., Chorley 
G. H. Scholes & Co. Ltd., Wythenshawe 
Lowton Construction Co, Ltd., 
Lowton-St.-Mary 


COMPANY LIMITED Wilmslow, Sealand, West Kirby, Padgate 


HEAD OFFICE: 38 LOWER MOSS LANE Telephone : DEANSGATE 2914 
MANCHESTER, ’Grams : ‘DODENGO’ Manchester 15 


PLEASING THE 
CRITICAL EYE 


The harmonious and graceful lines of 
this fireplace proclaim it at once as a 
Bratt Colbran production. The wood 
architrave, primed for painting, borders 
a surround in light Swedish Green 
marble with stepped riser hearth to match. 
The ‘Penrith’ 4-Unit Gas Fire, in bronze 
finish with gold relief, takes its place 
with an air of perfect appropriateness. 
The Suite, No. 3143B, measures 52” 
wide by 44” high ; may alternatively be 
supplied with the New ‘ Heaped ’ Fire 
continuous-burning grate. 

Architects and their clients are cordially 
invited to visit our showrooms where may 
be seen fireplaces in a wide variety of 
designs and prices. Or, in the case of the 
interpretation of individual treatments, 
our Studio is at their disposal. 


BRATT COLBRAN LIMITED 
IO MORTIMER STREET, LONDON WI 
Telephone : MUSeum 9411 


BRATT COLBRAN leet yf te 


ae 
{ 
VENTILATING 
~ RE AIR CONDI 
CENTRAL HEATING 3 
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DURABILITY 
Vital 


Out of sight, yet playing an important part 


in the protection of a building and its r 4 9 
contents, roof gutters must be robust and 4 A R C 0 
dependable. Produced by specialists in 

the fabrication of steel, ‘Harco’ Pressed HEAVY GAUGE PRESSED STEEL 
Steel Gutters conform to B.S. 1091/1946. 

They are made in standard sizes or to GUTTERS 
special girths and lengths to meet specific 

requirements, with pressed socketed joints 


or butt straps. Supplied self-colour, in 
painted finish or hot dip galvanized after , Ha rvey | 
manufacture by the ‘Harco’ process. 
G. A. HARVEY & CO. (LONDON) LTD 
Send for List No. A.R. 793 Woolwich Road London, S.E.7. | GREenwich 3232 (22 lines). 


0/0] 


Open to Architects 


Through this door, at 70 Grosvenor Street, come 


letters from Architects all over Britain—to our 


Advisory Depzrtment and Studio. These services 
are free to all Architects—we shall be pleased if 
you will make use of them. | 


AMONG THE MANY PAINTS MADE 
BY PARSONS ARE; 


DECORATIVE PARSOLACG 


Alkyd resin based enamel Thos. Parsons & Sons Ltd. 
UNIVERSAL UNDERCOATING 
For interior and exterior 


PARSYMUL UNICOTE 
. . , Branches: Beaconsfield - Birmingham - Brighton - Cardiff « Cork 
gate Edinburgh « Glasgow Hanley Leeds Manchester 
.iewcastle-upon-Tyne « Nottingham Plymouth Southampton 


70, Grosvenor Street, London, W.|I. 
Telephone Mayfair 7951 (10 lines) 
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For Every Window... 


Curtain Rails that are in \ : | 
harmony with their \ | | 
surroundings—that make 
fine fabrics \\ 
¢ when perfection is essential 
specify — 
HARRISON 
CURTAIN 


HARRISON (BIRMINGHAM) LTD., P.O. BOX 223, BRADFORD STREET WORKS, BIRMINGHAM, i2 


Cylindes Night latohes 


This_ new suite. of 3 Night Latches and 1 
Dead Lock offers the following important 
features :— All external doors can be 
equipped so that one key opens them all. 
Elegant shape of case - New design of rose 
Different key section - Distinctive key bow 
Attractive finishes of case. 


Order NOW from your usual Builders’ 
Hardware Merchants. 


JOSIAH PARKES & SONS LTD. 


Union Works, Willenhall, Staffs. 
Established 1840 
London Office: BUSH HOUSE, ALDWYCH, W.C.2 
ye : South African Factory : JOSIAH PARKES & SONS 
(S.A.) LTD., JOHANNESBURG 
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30’ 40’ 50’ WIDE 
10’12'14’16’ HIGH 


Specify Thorns Portal- 
Framed structures for 
all kinds of one storey 
shedding. Frames only 
or sheeted buildings, 
with or without erec- 
tion. 


Also 

Timber-framed build- 
ings for Offices, Hos- 
pitals, Pavilions, Halls. 


And 

New Nissen type huts 
and “Blister” Hangars 
for many Industrial 
purposes. 


Write to:- 


J. THORN & SONS 
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THORN S ror FurRTHER DETAILS |“ 


LTD. 


BD647 


DOWN | 


K 
cost AND 


SPEED UP 
ERECTION 


SINGLE OR MULTI-SPAN 
UNOBSTRUCTED ROOF 


SIMPLE TO ERECT 


(Dept. 83 ) BRAMPTON ROAD, BEXLEYHEATH, KENT. Tel. 305 


FOR LIGHT DUTY 
FLOORING 


SEALOPLAS PLASTIC 
FLOORING 


A revolutionary plastic floor- 
ing for housing containing 
neither Portland Cement nor 
Magnesite. Ready for use, 
simple in application, econ- 
omical and supplied in many 
attractive colours plain or 
mottled. 


SEALOCRETE FLOOR 
SEALER 
Imparts hardwearing property 
to concrete, wood, composi- 
tion and tile floors, at the 


same time enhancing their 
appearance. 


FOR HARDENING, DUSTPROOFING, OILPROOFING, WATERPROOFING 


SEALOCRETE DOUBLE STRENGTH PREMIX. Incorporated produces a dust-proof, oilproof, case- 
hardened, waterproof surface with increased crushing and tensile.strength. Rapid-hardens seals leaks 
under pressure. 

SEALOCRETE METALLIC HARDENER. Incorporated in granolithic floors, gives very hard surface 
to withstand extremely heavy usage. Suitable for bakeries, breweries, canneries, dairies, etc. 
SEALOCRETE CONCRETE SURFACE DRESSING. For existing floors after they are laid and no 
longer green. Renders therh dust-proof, greaseproof, oilproof, and case-hardened. 

SEALOCRETE WATERPROOFING POWDER. Used in conjunction with Sealocrete Double Strength 
Premix for 100% waterproofing of screeds to receive wood block and other types of flooring. 


FOR COLOURING 

SEALANTONE LIQUID COLOURS FOR CEMENT. Original and non-fading for granolithic, sand 
and cement. No weighing-up or measuring is necessary. Uniformity ensured throughout. 
SEALOCRETE LIQUID STAIN. Ideal for staining light-duty cement floors. The durability is greatly 
improved by periodical polishing with Sealantone Wax Polish. 

SEALANTEX LIQUID STONE COMPOUND. A decorative stone-like compound, in many attractive 
shades, for use on stone, asbestos, new or old concrete, brickwork, etc., both internally and externally. 


TEXCRETE TEXTURED CEMENT PAINT. A dry cementitious paint when mixed with water is ready 


for use. Applied to cement renderings, concrete, brickwork, etc., it forms a hard decorative water-resistant 
coating. In many pastel shades. 


For further information write quoting reference B S 


SEALOCRETE PRODUCTS LIMITED 


ATLANTIC WORKS * HYTHE ROAD « LONDON N.W.10 


Phone : LADbroke 0015/6/7._ Grams and Cables: Sealocrete, Wesphone, London 
See our exhibit M.O.W. Building Plant Exhibition, Glasgow, 8th—15th June, 1955. 


THORNS STEEL PORTAL-FRAMED BUILDINGS 

- 
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§ of the Highest Quality 


MADE BY 


S.L.R. ELECTRIC LTD. 


SOUTH HARROW MIDDLESEX 
were selected for installation in 


GORLESTON SECONDARY | DOWNER SECONDARY 
TECHNICAL SCHOOL GRAMMAR SCHOOL 


Consultants : Architect : 
Edward A. Pearce & Partners, Middlesex County Architect, 
Baker Street, London, W.|. London, S.W.|. 


Electrical Contractors: 
Service Electric Co. Ltd., 
Stanmore, Middlesex. 


Electrical Contractors: 
Bowers & Barr Ltd., 
Great Yarmouth. 


ne S. L. R., makers of good 
quality LIGHTING FITTINGS, for 
all your lighting requirements. 
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by 
The Wall Paper Manufacturers Ltd 


Architects concerned with the specification or 
direction of decorative schemes are invited to use 
the facilities offered by the Architects’ Department 
of the Wall Paper Manufacturers Limited. 

Though the primary purpose of the Architects’ 
Department is to give advice on the use of wall- 
paper it is also able to deal with inquiries concerning 
the use and choice of paints and fabrics. 

Architects and Display Designers are invited to 
visit the Company’s Showrooms in London and 
Manchester. 


THE ARCHITECTS DEPARTMENT 
The Wall Paper Manufacturers Ltd 
125 High Holborn - London WC1 


THB WALLPAPER STYLE & EXHIBITION CENTRE 
The Wall Paper Manufacturers Ltd 
King’s House « King Street West » Manchester 3 


The Future of 


Architecture 
BY FRANK LLOYD WRIGHT 


THIS BOOK PROVIDES a valuable contribution to the 
philosophy of architecture by one of the greatest living American 
architects; the Grand Old Man of American architecture as 
the Architects’ Journal has called him—he is now 88. To 
practising architects, to students of architecture, to connoisseurs 
and to interested laymen—all of whom have long been familiar 
with illustrated examples of Frank Lloyd Wright’s work—it 
will prove provocative and stimulating because it comprises in 
one volume the major statements he has made during the 
past quarter-century of the thought and feeling that have 
inspired his work. 

In the first section, ‘Conversation,’ Mr. Wright explains his aims 
and achievements as a creative designer in more than sixty 
years of strenuous practice from his early days in Chicago under 
Louis Sullivan until the present time. The remainder of the 
book brings together, for the first time in a single volume, 
several rare works originally published in separate editions, only 
one of which—An Organic Architecture: The London Lectures 
(1939)—has previously been published in this country (it 

has long been out of print). The other sections, new to English 
readers, are Modern Architecture: The Princeton Lectures 
(1930); Two Chicago Institute Lectures (1931); and Some 


Tork, 


Aspects of the Future of Architecture (1937). 

Finally, as a useful‘appendix to the theories, beliefs and criticisms 
that have preceded it, Mr. Wright adds (1953) a brief essay, 
The Language of an Organic Architecture, in which he clearly 
and carefully defines his terms, and appends his ‘nine-word 
lexicon needed, world-wide, at this moment of our time.’ 

The book has a portrait frontispiece, and many illustrations of 
Frank Lloyd Wright’s buildings. 

Size 10} in. by €4 in., 326 pages thoroughly illustrated. 50s. net, 
postage 1s. 3d. inland. 


This edition for sale only in U.K. and Commonwealth. 


THE ARCHITECTURAL PRESS‘: 9-13 QUEEN ANNE’S GATE: LONDON : S.W.1 
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Southalls 


solve a burning problem 


For quick, individua! and hygienic disposal of santowels ; 
a boon to the women members of your staff and a relief 
to your cleaners and your Works Maintenance Account. 
Simple to instal, fully automatic, and backed by a country 
wide installation and maintenance service. 


YW 


GUARANTEED! Theincinerator illustrated is a gas 
= model capable of dealing with the disposal needs of 100 
staff in any cloakroom. 

es Either gas or electric models are available. 

obtainable only from 

SOUTHALLS (BIRMINGHAM) LTD 


For full information write to:— 
Automatic Dept. A.1 


65/ 


Buy your soap in bulk and dispense it 
through Lathurvalvs. It is the cheapest 
way to use it. Waste is eliminated. 
Pilfering is practically impossible. 

Lathurvalvs deliver a foamy mixture of 
90% air and 10% soap, and are available 
for every type of washroom arrangement. 
Please write for descriptive literature. 


Savings of 65%, to 70% have been 
Lathurvalvs deliver on the inward stroke only. reported by many users. 


Yj 


our soap 


THE LATHURN 
Capacity half pint. Sufficient for at least 400 
washes. Soap level visible through slot in 
the metal container. Cannot drip or leak. 
Fastens flat to the wall. Pilfer proof. 


VALBANIA LIMITED 


CAVENDISH WORKS, HARTINGTON RD., S. LAMBETH, LONDON, S.W.8 
"Phone: MACaulay 2323/4. ’Grams: Uvalbaniex, Claproad, London. 


See our exhibit at the Building Centre, 26 Store Street, Tottenham Court Road, London, 
W.C.2, and at the Safety, Health and Welfare Museum, Horseferry Road, London, S.W.|. 
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A GOOD FIREPLACE MAKES 
A ROOM Marsden tiled fire- 


places have an appeal that lasts a life- THE MARK 
time. They are craftsmen-built in a wide OF A GOOD 
range of glazed textures, colours and FIREPLACE 
designs. Write for illustrations and name 
of your nearest stockist. 


Design No. MS 3351. 46" wide x 35%" high. 


m A R S D E n fireplaces 


MARSDEN TILES, Dale Street, Burslem, Stoke-on-Trent 
Members of the Glazed & Floor Tile Manufacturers’ Association 


This new range of 

cases has fronts in 

rosewood or ash 

with either beech or 

steel legs. They 

may also be used on 

the new six-foot 

slatted bench. 

Prices—£11. 11. 0. 

to £41. 12. 6. : 
Visit the Hille Show- a 


HILLE OF LONDON LTD. 39-40 ALBEMARLE STREET W.! MAYfair 4476 


JAMES 


make good 


W. JAMES & CO. LTD. 
Hythe Rd. Willesden Junction 
LADbroke 3611 N.W.10 


ON 
| HOUSING ESTA 


Ashathene is being in- 
creasingly used for first- 
class electrical instal- 
lations in domestic 
dwellings. 


Ashathene provides a 
safe and permanent in- 
stallation unaffected by 
sunlight, ozone, corro- 
sive atmosphere, etc. 


ON THAT © 
INDUSTRIAL PROJECT 


curs THE cosT! 


Ashathene cables are manufactured strictly in accord- 
ance with B.S.S. 1557 to ensure the first-class quality. 
Besides being competitively priced, these cables enable 
economies to be made in both material and labour. 
Ashathene may be laid directly in plester and cement 
without detrimental effect and expensive conduits and 
channels are largely eliminated. 


Please write for leaflets and prices. 


AERIALITE LTD: STALYBRIDGE CHESHIRE 


Depots at London, Birmingham, Manchester, Bristol, Newcastie and Glasgow 


: 
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A recent installation forthetreatment of Dressings 
and Instruments at a Central Point for distribution 
as required to a group of Theatres. The illustration 
shows the soiled side of the equipment, the Auto- 
claves being two-door machines controlled by our 
fully automatic ‘Selectrobo’ Control, ensuring the 
sterility of each load beyond doubt. 


TWO-WAY REINFORCED 
SUSPENDED HOLLOW CONCRETE 
FLOORS & ROOFS 


were used in the construction of 


HOUSING IN LONGMEAD ROAD, 
WESTON GREEN, ESHER, SURREY 


For full particulars apply to 


SMITH’S FIREPROOF FLOORS LTD 


IMBER COURT, EAST MOLESEY, SURREY 
*Phone: Emberbrook 3300 


for Country Houses 


Installation for 2 Housing Scheme 


1 Lincoln’s Inn Fields 
London, W.C.2 


Works: Lichfield, Staffs 


SEWAGE PURIFICATION 


TUKE & BELL 


‘ 
| 
Architect: ERIC LYONS, F.R.I.B.A., M.S.LA. Us 
& FARADAY 
=r 
TRADITIC ITTINGS OF DISTINCTION 
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ALPHABETICAL LIST TO ADVERTISERS 


PAGE PAGE PAGE 
Accrington Brick & Tile Ltd. xciv Gardiner, Sons & Co. Ltd. ... xxxi Philips Electrical, Ltd. Ixxvii 
Adshead Ratcliffe & Co. Ltd. xi Gas Council ave ies ian lii, liii Pilkington Bros, Ltd. .. ies ove soe Ixxxi 
Aerialite, Ltd. civ General Electric Co. Ltd. lxiii Pollard, E., & Co. Ltd. lxviii 
Anderson Construction Co. Ltd. Ivi Gliksten, J., & Son, Ltd. ihe Seal ties xliv Pressure ure Piling Co. Ltd., The AM oi Miii 
Associated Lead Mfrs., Ltd. . lxv Gulf Radiators, ..; ite ale xix 
Atlas Stone Co. Ltd. ... xl Race, Ernest, Ltd. ... a as ai ciii 
Harris & Sheldon, Ltd. vi Radiation, Ltd. xxiv 
Banister Walton, Ltd. xvi Harrison (Birmingham) bee Redpath Brown iii 
Batsford, B. T., Ltd. ... evi Harvey, G. A., & Co. Landon), xcix Ruberoid Co.Ltd, The xcvi 
Blundell, nce & Co. Ltd. xxii Haywards, Lt xli 
Boulton & Paul, Ltd. XXXvVi Hill, E. Adam & Co.Ltd. civ Sanderson, Arthur, & Sons, Ltd. ... xxvi 
Braby, Fredk., & Co. Ltd. xxxii Hille of London, Ltd. eA eee civ Sankey, J. H., & Son, L Ltd. eee ate Ixii 
Bratt Colbran, Ltd. ... xeviii Hills (West Bromwich), Ltd. lxix “Sheldon, Ltd. .. 
Brianco, Ltd. evi Holoplast, Ltd. Ixvii Sealocrete, Ltd. 
British Aluminium Co. ‘Lta., The Honeywell- -Brown, Ltd. the xiv Semtex, Ltd. ee ses ace xvii, xl viii, xlix 
British Carpets Promotion Council xxviii Hope, Henry, & Sons, Ltd. ... xlii Shanks & Co. Ltd. ode xxvii 
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Wenehy ANCO, Illustrated brochure giving full particulars 
Dept No. 6 in the series. of these limited editions post-free from 
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» Hackney by “SHERLOCK HOLMES” 6 Fitzroy Street . London . W.1. 
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Hackney, LCC Housing. Architects : 
London County Council. Models, 
drawing and plans 

Highgate, Music Room. Architect : 
Patrick Gwynne. Interior views 
and plan 276-278 

Highgate, Police Housing. Architect : 

J. Innes Elliott (Chief Architect, 
Metropolitan Police). Models and 
plans 32-34 

Holland Park, Comprehensive School. 
Architects: London County 
Council. Model, drawings and 
plans 55-59 

Hornsey, Primary School. Architect : 
H. T. Cadbury-Brown. Models 
and plans 50-53 

Kensington, Primary School. Archi- 
tects: Chamberlin, Powell and 
Bon. Sketch, models and plans 49-51 

Lambeth, Offices. Architects: T. P. 
Bennett and Son. Models and 
plans 13-15 

Lambeth, Albert Embankment, 
Offices. Architect: Frederick 
Gibberd. Models and plans 

Lambeth, Offices. Architect: R. N. 
Wakelin (Campbell-Jones and 


80-33 


80-31 


44-45 


214 


358 
Ronald 
Model 
26-27 


Architect : 


336 


31-33 


14-17 


Sons). Exterior and interior 
views and plans 120 
Lewisham, LCC Comprehensive 
School. Architects : Bridgewater 
and Shepheard. Models and 
plans 58-60 
Lewisham, Secondary School. Archi- 
tects: Clayton and Black and 
Daviel. Drawing and plans 54 


London Bridge, Shops and Offices. 
Architect: J. S. Lacey. Model 
and plans 16-19 
Ludgate Square, Office Building. 
Architects: Alex Shingier and 
Frank Risdon. Model and plans 19-20 
Maida Vale, Secondary School. Archi- 
tects : David Stokes and 
Partners. Drawing and plans 50 
Regents Park, Medical College. 
Architects : Louis de Soissons, 
Peacock, Hodges and Robertson. 
Drawing and plans 
Regents Park, Sanatorium, Zoological 
Gardens. Architect: F. A. 
Stengelhofen. Sketch and plans 12 
Stepney, Boys’ Club. Architects : 
Yorke, Rosenberg and Mardall. 
Drawing and plan 60 
Sydenham Hill, LCC Housing. Archi- 
tects : Guy Morgan and Partners. 
Model and plans 30-31 
Wells Street, W.1, The Champion 
Public House. Architects : John 
and Sylvia Reid. Exterior and 
interior views and plans 135-140 
Losing Their Door-Chains. Note by Hugh 
Casson 
Luton, Post Office. Architects : Ministry 
of Works. Models and plans 
Lytham St. Annes, House. Architect : 
Tom Mellow. Exterior and interior 
views and plan 257-258 


10-11 


269 


88-39 


Machine Aesthetic. Illustrated article by 
Reyner Banham 224--228 

Maidstone, Department Store. Architect : 
Clifford Worthington. Model and 
plans 72 

Maidstone, Police Buildings. Architects : 
Richard Sheppard and _ Partners. 


Drawings and plans 39 
Manifesto 451-454 
wlechanical Fixings (Techniques). Jllus- 

trated article by Brian Grant 212-214 


Medical College, Regents Park. Architects : 
Louis de Soissons, Peacock, Hodges 
and Robertson. Drawing and plans 10-11 


Meeting Room, Potter Street, Essex. 
Architects : Hening and Chitty. Ex- 
terior views and plans 267 

Mineral Workings (Landscape).  JIlus- 
trated note by Sylvia Crowe 197-198 


Mitcham, Methodist Church. Architect : 
Edward D. Mills. Models and plans 23-25 

Modern Face and Fat-Face (Lettering). 
Illustrated note by Nicolete Grey 273-274 


Music Room, Grindleton, Yorkshire. 
Architect: Tom Mellor. Interior 
views and plan 275-277 


Music Room, London, Highgate. Archi- 
tect : Patrick Gwynne. Interior views 
and plan 276-278 


Nottingham, Warehouse. Architect: C. 


St. C. Oakes. Model and plans 69-70 
Offices : 
Birmingham, Government. Archi- 


tects : Ministry of Works. Models 

and plans 14-15 
Coventry, Broadgate House. Archi- 

tect: D. E. E. Gibson. Exterior 

views and plam 118-119 
Crawley, Builders. Architect : Edward 

D. Mills. Drawing and plans 67-68 
Harmondsworth, Middlesex, Exten- 

sion, Technicoler Ltd. Archi- 

tects : Gooday and Noble. Ex- 


terior and interior views and 
100-107 


plans 
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London, Lambeth. Architects : T. P. 
Bennett and Son. Models and 
plans 13-15 

London, Lambeth, Albert Embank- 
ment. Architect: Frederick 
Gibberd. Models and plans 

London, Lambeth. Architect: R.N. 
Wakelin (Campbell-Jones and 
Sons). Exterior and interior 
views and plans 120 

London, Ludgate Square. Architects : 
Alex Shingler and Frank Risdon. 
Model and plans 

Poole. Architects :; Farmer and Dark. 


14-17 


19-20 


Exterior and interior views, 
drawing and plans 154, 158-167 
Thornton Heath, Surrey, Crown. 


Architects ; Ministry of Works. 
Exterior views and plans 268 
Offices and Flats, Oxford, for St. John’s 
College. Architects: Lionel Brett 
and Peter Bosanquet. Drawing and 
plans 
Ollices and Shops, London Bridge Street. 


21-22 


Architect: J. S. Lacey. Model, 

‘sketches and plans 16-19 
Offices and Warehouse, Birmingham. 

Architect : Erné Goldfinger. Draw- 

ing and plans 22 


Ollices and Warehouse, London, Bridge- 
water Street. Architect: Frank 
Scarlett. Drawing and plans 20-21 

Offices and Warehouse, Yeovil. Archi- 
tects: Max Lock and Partners. 
Drawing and plans 69 

Ontario, Canada, Architects’ Association 
Headquarters. Architects: John B. 
Parkin and Associates. Exterior and 
interior views and plans 302-306 

Outrage : Special Number 364460 

Outrage: Vestry at Bradwell-on-Sea. 
Illustrated note by Ian Nairn 204 

Oxhey, Pelice Station. Architect: C. H. 


Aslin. Exterior, interior views and 

plans 194 
Passenger Lifts (Techniques). Illustrated 

article by John Voelcker 140-146 
Peking: The Walled Eye.  Jilustrated 


article by Sir Hugh Casson 84-87 
Police Buildings, Maidstone. Architects : 
Richard Sheppard and Partners. 
Drawings and plans 39 
Police Housing, London, Highgate. Archi- 
tect: J. Innes Elliott. Models and 
plans 82-34 
Police Station, London, Brixton. Archi- 
tect: J. Innes Elliott. Models and 
plans 36 
Police Station, Oxhey. Architect: C. H. 
Aslin. Exterior and interior views 


and plans 194 


Poole, Offices. Architects: Farmer and 


Dark. Extericr and interior views, 
drawing and plans 154, 158-167 
Portraits : 
Bradbury, Ronald 73 
Cadbury-Brown, H. 'T. 73 
de Soissons, Louis 3 
Elliott, J. Innes 73 
Gibson, D. E. E. 74 
Grimthorpe, Lord 266 
Gwynne, Patrick 222 
Hitchcock, Henry-Russell and Philip 
Johnson 221 
Mellor, Tom 222 
Parkin, John B., and Associates 291 
Powell and Moya 74 
Reid, John and Sylvia 82 
Scarlett, Frank 74 
Shepheard, Peter 74 
Spence, Basil 76 
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Post Office, Luton. Architects : Ministry 


of Works. Models and plaus 88-39 
Potter Street, Essex, Meeting Room. 
Architects : Hening and Chitty. Ex- 


terior views and plan 267 
Power Plant, Clydach, South Wales. 
Architect : Basil Ward. Models and 
plans 62-63 
Prestige Exhibitions. Nolte by Ian 
McCallum 339 
Preview : Special Number 4-76 


Public House, London, Wells Street, W.1., 
The Champion. Architects : John and 
Sylvia Reid. Exterior and interior 
views and plans 135-140 


Radiator, A New (The Industry). Tlus- 


trated note 282-283 
Relative Dimensions (Architectural 

History). Illustrated note by George 

O. Scorer 344 


Renhold, near Bedford, House. Architect : 
Ian Warwick. Exterior views and 
plans 117 
Reservoirs (Landscape). IJllustrated article 
by Sylvia Crowe and Kenneth Browne 


330-°35 

Resins, Epikote (The Industry). Note 218 
Roof, Lattice Shell (The Industry). 

Illustrated note 216 


Salfords, Surrey, Research Laboratories. 
Architects : Norman and Dawbarn. 
Drawing and plans 62 

Sanatoriur:, London, Regent’s Park Zoo- 
logics’ Gardens. Architect: F. A. 
Steng-Ihofen. Sketch and plans 12 

Sant’ Elia. Illustrated article by Reyner 
Banham 295-301 

Schools : 

Chiswick. Architects: John and 
Elizabeth Eastwick-Field. Ex- 
terior view 281 

Enfield, Middlesex, Primary. Archi- 
tect: C. G. Stillman. Exterior 
views and plans 193 

Great Baddow, Essex, Secondary 
Modern. Architect: Harold 
Conolly. Models and plans 52-53 

Langstone, Monmouthshire, Primary. 
Architects : Gollins, Melvin, Ward 
and Partners. Exterior and 
interior views and plans 229-230 

London, Holland Park, LCC Compre- 


hensive. Architects: London 
County Council. Model, draw- 
ings and plans 55-59 


London, Hornsey, Primary. Archi- 
tect: H. TT. Cadbury-Brown. 
Models and plans 50-53 

London, Kensington, Primary. Archi- 
tects : Chamberlin, Powell and 
Bon. Sketch, models and plans 49-51 

London, Lewisham, LCC Compre- 
hensive. Architects : Bridgewater 


and Shepheard. Model and 

plans 58-60 
London, Lewisham, Secondary 

Modern. Architects: Clayton, 


Black and Daviel. Drawing and 

plans 
London, Maida Vale, Secondary 
Modern. Architects: David 
Stokes and Partners. Drawing 

and plans 50 
Sevenoaks, Kent, Residential. Archi- 
tects : Pite, Son and Fairweather. 

Drawing and plans 54-55 
Sculpture : Two Works by Naum Gabo. 


Illustrated note 203-204 
Seamen’s Home, Erith. Architects : 

Gollins, Melvin, Ward and Partners. 

Drawings and plans 3a 
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Sevenoaks, Residential School. Architects : 
Pite, Son and Fairweather. Drawing 
and plans 54-55 
Sheffield, University Library. Architects ; 
Gollins, Melvin, Ward and Partners. 
Models, drawing and plans 44-45 
Shopping Centre, Coventry. Architect : 
D. E. E. Gibson. Drawings and 
plans 71-72 
Shop, Coventry, Owen Owen Department 
Store. Architects : Rolf Hellberg and 
Maurice Harris. Exterior views and 
plans 118-119 
Shop, Maidstone, Department Store 
Architect: Clifford Worthington 
Model and plans 
Shops and Offices, London Bridge. Arei:- 
tect: J. S. Lacey. Model and plans 
and sketches 16-19 
Showrooms, Furniture, Bromley. 
tect: Bertram Carter. Model aii! 
plans 68-69 
Singapore, Coleman of. Illustrated arti: 
by T. H. H. Hancock 168-179 
Skill: Review of Building Techniqu: 
and Industrial Design 
135-146, 205-218, 275-288, 315-360 
Sliding Doors and Door Gear (‘Technique.). 
Illustrated article by Robert Maguii 
352-858 
Southampton, Airport Control Towe: 
Architects : Powell and Moya. 
Model and plans 42 
Southampton, Health Centre. Architect ; 
L. Berger. Drawing and plans 11-12 
Stevenage, Community Building. Archi- 
tect: D. P. Reay. Drawings and 
plans 40 
Subtopia (Outrage). Special Number 364-460 


Technical College, Keighley. Architect : 
Hubert Bennett (West Riding County 
Architect). Drawing and plans 18-49 

Techniques : 

Double Glazing. Illustrated article by 
Robert Maguire 280-282 
Mechanical Fixings. Illustrated article 
by Brian Grant 212-214 
Passenger Lifts. Illustrated article by 
John Voelcker 140-146 
Sliding Doors and Door Gear. JIlus- 
trated article by Robert Maguire 
352-358 
Theatre, Coventry. Architect: D. E. E. 


Gibson. Drawings and plans 35-36 
Thornton Heath, Surrey, Crown Office. 
Architects : Ministry of Works. Ex- 
terior views and plans 268 
Tile People in the Boro’ (The Industry). 
Illustrated note 283 


Toronto, Ontario, Headquarters of Archi- 
tects’ Association. Architects : John 
B. Parkin and Associates. Exterior 
and interior views and plans 302-306 

Townscape : Closure. Illustrated article by 
Gordon Cullen 187-190 

Twickenham, House. Architect: Eric 
Lyons. Exterior views and plans 255-25 


University, Cambridge, Chemistry 
Laboratories. Architects: Easton 
and Robertson. Models and plans 40-8 

University, Sheffield, Library. Architects : 
Gollins, Melvin, Ward and Partners. 


Models, drawing and plans 44-45 
Vestry at Bradwell-on-Sea (Outrage). 
Illustrated note by Ian Nairn 204 


Walled Eye, The. Illustrated article by Sir 
Hugh Casson 84-37 
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268 


283 
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Wallpapers, Cheap (Design Review). 
Illustrated note 280 
Warehouse, Nottingham. Architect: C. 
St. C. Oakes. Model and plans 69-70 


Warehouse and Offices, Birmingham. 
Architect : Erné Goldfinger. Drawing 
and plans 22 
Warehouse and Offices, London, Bridge- 
water Street. Architect: Frank 
Scarlett. Drawing and plans 20-21 
Warehouse and Offices, Yeovil. Architects : 
Max Lock and Partners. Drawing 
and plans 69 
Welfare Buildings, Barking. Architects : 
Farmer and Dark. Drawing and 
plans 67 
Welwyn Garden City, Development 
Building of ICI Laboratories. Archi- 
tect: E. D. Jefferiss Mathews. Models 


and plans 64-65 
Windows, Metal (The Industry). Note 214 
Wythenshawe, Laboratories. Architects : 

Cruickshank and Seward. Exterior 

and interior views 191-192 
Yeovil, Offices and Warehouse. <Archi- 


tects: Max Lock and Partners. 
Drawing and plans 69 


Zoo Sanatorium, London, Regent’s Park. 
Architect : F. A. Stengelhofen. Sketch 
and plans 12 
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= -every.aspect of design and planning for every type of construction involving | 


the use of reinforced concrete: and they can also supply the reinforcement. 
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